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CARL SCHURZ, 


SECRETARY OF THE 


— Mr. Hayes, immediately after 

his assumption of the Presidential 
office, sent to the Senate his appointments 
of Cabinet Ministers, the name of Carl 
Schurz was among them as his selection 
for the important duties of the Department 





INTERIOR FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


of the Interior, and the announcement ot 
his name occasioned much warm discussion 
in political circles, It was an unexpected 
choice. Certain leading partisans of the Re- 
publican side deemed themselves aggrieved 


by the independence expressed on the part 
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of the President in making the appointment, 
and there were open declarations of hos- 
tility to it on this and on other accounts. 
However, as it.turned out, Mr. Schurz was 
confirmed, and that with comparatively few 


dissenting voices, and the tenure of his | 


place has been undisturbed. 

The phrenological development, as shown 
in the accompanying portrait, has some 
marked peculiarities. 
first place, a very wiry temperamental or- 
ganization. The gentleman is remarkable 
for the toughness of his constitution, and 
the tenacity of his purposes. These quali- 
ties are very apt to go together. The mo- 
tive temperament is apt to characterize the 
. mind with steadfastness and sometimes with 
an overbearing stiffness of will and purpose. 
It will be seen that the head is very full 
across the brow, indicating the capacity to 
gather knowledge rapidly, to make himself 
familiar with details and particulars. It will 
be seen, also, that the head is very wide from 
side to side, in the region of the temples, 
which shows that Mr. Schurz has mathe- 
matical, musical, and mechanical talent, and 
that he has also a large degree of Ideality 
or Sentiment. He is ingenious, fertile in 
resources, full of collateral facts and specula- 
tions. 

He has historical faculties. The middle 
of the forehead is full; showing a good 
He 


reads character quite well, is strongly im- 


memory of facts, places, and dates. 


pressed, favorably or unfavorably, with 
That elevation of 
the head on each side of the top where a 


those whom he meets. 


vertical line drawn from the outer angle of 


the eye would come, if projected up through | 
the hair, shows two organs well-developed— | 
Imitation and Spirituality. The first gives | 


power of adaptation, ability to copy and 


tive, dreamy, intuitive, forelooking ten- 


We observe, in the 





dency. We infer from the expression that 
Firmness and Self-esteem are large, and 
that he is proud-spirited, imperious, un- 
flinching in determination, headstrong, and 
inclined to dominate wherever he has con- 
trol or influence. 

His head is broad above the ears, indi- 


cating force and courage, with power to 


push his enterprises, and severity in driving 
home his thoughts and plans. Asa soldier, 
he would show courage and executive force. 
He is cautious, but has courage enough to 


| modify it. 


He has, apparently, strong Acquisitive- 
ness, and can understand financial matters, 
and take good care of his own affairs. He 
has literary capability. Language being 
large, qualifies him for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of languages and for using language 
with facility. His sympathy does not seem 
to be very strongly manifested; hence he 
would be more inclined to exercise influence 
without the modifications of sympathy or 
benevolence, and to govern by law rather 
than by love. We judge that he is capable 
of being very se¥ere when he is exasperated, 
and of following his enemies to the wall. If 
he were the leader of a cavalry corps, we 
should expect his charges to be fierce, im- 
petuous, and persistent. 


CARL SCHURZ was born at Liblar, near 
Cologne, on the Rhine, Prussia, March 2, 
1829. He was sent to the High-School of 
Cologne, and subsequently to the University 
of Bonn, where he gave special attention to 
the studies of philology and history. He was 
at Bonn when the revolution of 1848 began, 
and at once took an active part in its pro- 
motion. He joined Gottfried Kinkel, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the University, who 
was an earnest advocate of liberal princi- 
ples, in the publication of a newspaper ; but 


, after the unsuccessful storming of the Siez- 
conform, and the other imparts a specula- 


burg arsenal, fled with Kinkel to Baden, 
where he became an adjutant of Tiede- 


+ 
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mann, a leader in the insurrectionary move- 
ments. He took part in the defense of Ras- 
tadt, and was taken prisoner at its capitula- 
tion. He would have suffered death had he 
not succeeded in escaping from the case- 
ment of the fortress to Switzerland. Prof. 
Kinkel had been sentenced to. the State’s 
prison for twenty years, and was brought to 
Spaudan, where Schurz undertook his libera- 
tion, which seemed an almost fruitless task. 
Although an outlaw, he went to Berlin un- 
der the guise of a student of medicine, with 
a fictitious name, and in November, 1851, 
succeeded in effecting the escape of his 
teacher and friend. With Kinkel, he fled to 
England, where he made a living for a year 
or so as a music teacher. For a while he 
corresponded from Paris with German news- 
papers. 

In 1852 he married the daughier of a 
rich merchant cf. Hamburgh, Miss Margaret 
Meyer, and in the fall of the same year left 
Europe and came to America, making 
Philadelphia his residence first, and subse- 
quently removed to Wisconsin, where he 
had bought a farm. Having determined to 
make the United States his home, he dili- 
gently studied our language, laws, and his- 
tory, and gave some attention to politics. 
He made his appearance as a public speaker 
in the Presidential campaign of 1856, taking 
the stump for John C. Fremont, one of the 
candidates. His achievement in liberating 
Kinkel rendered him popular with his coun- 
trymen in America, and many of these were 
won over to the side which he espoused. 
During the memorable contest between 
Stephen A. Douglass and Abraham Lincoln 
for the United States Senatorship in 1858, 
Mr. Schurz made his first English speech, 
which proved a success, and ere long he 
had won an eminent position as a political 
orator. In 1859 he was called to the New 
England States, where he was conspicuous 
for his opposition to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting foreigners 
from voting until two years after their nat- 
uralization. In the Republican National 
Convention, which was held at Chicago in 
May, 1860, Mr. Schurz performed a promi- 
nent part. He was chairman of the Wis- 
consin delegation, and through his efforts a 





paragraph was inserted in the platform con- 
demning all endeavors to change the laws 
of naturalization. 

He advocated the nomination of William 
H. Seward as candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Lincoln, however, obtained a 
majority, and Mr. Schurz was appointed a 
member of the committee to carry the tid- 
ings of the nomination to Mr. Lincoln. In 
the exciting campaign which followed, Mr. 
Schurz was one of the most prominent and 
active speakers, and soon after Mr. Lincoln 
had entered upon his office he appointed 
Mr. Schurz Minister to the Court of Spain. 
But the inclinations of the latter were much 
more toward service in the army than in the 
walks of diplomacy, so he remained a short 
time only in Madrid, for, resigning his com- 
mission in December, he returned to the 
United States and offered his services’as a 
soldier. He entered the army as a Briga- 
dier-General ; distinguished himself in the 
second battle of Bull-Run, and fought bravely 
in the battle of Chancellorsville, where his di- 
vision was routed by Jackson. At the battle 
of Gettysburg he commanded the Eleventh 
Corps, and participated in the battle of 
Chattanooga. He had already been pro- 
moted to the rank of Major-General, and 
after Chattanooga, commanded a division un- 
til the endof the war. After the close of the 
war he practiced law, and was employed in 
Washington as a newspaper correspondent 
in 1865 and 66. He worked earnestly for 
the re-election of Mr. Lincoln, who appears 
to have had great confidence in him. When 
by the death of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Johnson 
became President, he was appointed special 
commissioner to report upon the condition 
of the Southern States. In furtherance 
of this duty he traveled through the South, 
and made a very elaborate and statesman- 
like document setting forth the true status 
of affairs, and communicating what, in his 
opinion, were the only available remedies. 
His report proved exceedingly distasteful to 
the President, who tried to suppress it, and 
dispatched General Grant to make another 
report. 

In 1866 he removed to Detroit and started 
a newspaper there, the Detroit Post, In the 
spring of 1867 he withdrew from his con- 
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nection with that, and went to St. Louis, | 


where he purchased an interest in the 
Westliche Post. In the publication of both 
papers he exhibited remarkable literary 
ability. At the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1868, which was held in Chi- 
cago, he was made temporary chairman, 
and labored in the canvass for General 
Grant. 

In January, 1869, a United States Senator 
was to be elected by the Legislature of Mis- 
souri. Mr. Schurz was pressed forward as 
a candidate, and elected by a large majority. 
His career in the Senate was a brilliant one. 
Prior to his election he had a high reputa- 
tion as an orator. Many, particularly of the 
opposing party in politics, deemed him noth- 
ing more than a talker. On the floor of the 
Senate, however, he showed higher quali- 
ties : patriotism, courage, and fidelity to con- 
viction. His eloquence on some occasions 
was masterly, particularly that of his speech 
on the sale of arms to France. Charles 
Sumner and Roscoe Conkling, although 
strongly opposed to him in that controversy, 
pronounced Mr. Schurz’s effort as one of 
the ablest speeches they had heard in the 
Senate. 

His political career, as a whole, has been 
marked by independence of thought and 
action. This independence was especially 
evinced in the movement of 1870 for the 





disruption of the Republican party. Lack- 
ing sympathy for some of President Grant’s 
administrative acts, he took a leading part 
in the organization of the so-called Liberal 
Republican party, and presided over the 
Convention at Cincinnati which nominated 
Mr. Greeley for the Presidency. In 1873 
and 1875 he visited Europe, and was re- 
ceived with much favor in Germany. On 
his return from his second visit he took part 
in the canvass of Ohio for Governor Hayes 
in opposition to the inflation policy of Gov- 
ernor Allan; and during the whole Presi- 
dential campaign of 1876 he worked assidu- 
ously in behalf of the Republican cause, at- 
tracting immense audiences of Germans. 

In appearance Mr. Schurz is tall, slightly 
built, with dark-brown hair and beard, now 
sprinkled with gray. In debate he is a rapid 
and fluent speaker, and shows himself a 
complete master of English. He is some- 
thing of an author too, having published 
“The Irrepressible Conflict,” ‘‘ The Abo- 
lition of Slavery as a War Measure,” and 
an Eulogy on Charles Sumner. He has ad- 
ministered the duties of his position in the 
Cabinet with his customary spirit of inde- 
pendence, and the opposition which has 
been shown to some of his measures have 
sprung, we take ity rather from that feature 
of his conduct than from anything repre- 
hensible in them. 





a 


RESPONSIBILITY AND PUNISHMENT. 


HE doctrine of fatalism is obtaining un- 
expected support. Strangely enough, 

the most orthodox theology and the most 
orthodox science have reached, by widely 
different processes, the same demonstration. 
Reasoning from the necessary perfections of 
the Almighty, Calvinism finds all things 
“bound fast in fate,” not excepting the hu- 
man will. Professor Tyndall, the Calvin of 
science, observing the dependency of moral 
and mental actions upon causes which lie 
beyond human discretion, finds no more 
room for the freedom of the human will. 
Circumstances make the man, and man him- 
self is a circumstance. Though he is wont 
to think that he may act for himself, herein 





he is deluded, for he is but the passive agent 
of higher powers that he knows not of. 
Some impulse, no matter what its origin, 
prompts one to a certain action. No one 
would contend that he is accountable for 
the impulse, and here there can be no dis- 
pute; but what is next? The man begins 
to consider the impulse, and asks: “ Will it 
give me pleasure or pain, advantage or dis- 
advantage, to act upon it? And if it bring 
present gain or loss, what will be the re- 
mote effects?’’ These and other questions 
may be weighed in the balance preliminary 
to a choice. Again, the question may be 
asked, Is such an action right or wrong? 
and then, perhaps, there ccmes a conflic 
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between opposing principles. In the re- 
sulting choice, the unsophisticated mind is 
prone to believe that the man exercises a 
free will; but no, says the fatalist, man is 
not master of the impulse, nor of the con- 
siderations which have influenced him; both 
are the result of causes, which he neither 
makes nor controls; hence man, like all 
other things, is “ bound fast in fate.” Such 
is the teaching of modern fatalism. 

Recognizing, as indeed we must, that no 
one is responsible for his existence here, 
nor for the organism which he inherits and 
which gives to him his temperament, his na- 
tive desires, his capacities, and tendencies, 
and even his standards of normal action, all 
of which act upon him ; and, of course, in- 
flzence his conduct to a great extent—is 
there not room left for a free will and re- 
sponsibility ? 

Man is not merely a circumstance, and 4 
“creature of circumstance,” but he is a 
centerstance—a cause as well as an effect. 
He is both active and passive, and if always 
subject to, and dependent upon, the forces of 
nature, he is not always the uawé/.zng sub- 


Of course there are exceptional cases of 
the loss of moral sense, just as of the loss of 
physical sense, but we should consider the 
average man. Human conduct is naturally 
attended by a moral sanction. These feel- 
ings which regard certain actions with ap- 
probation and others with disapprobation 
are indigenous to man, no less so because 
subject like all things to change and develop- 
ment. They are ever. growing clearer, and 
in the same direction of a perfect law. Each 
is ultimately his own judge and his own law- 
maker, and will, sooner or later, here or 
hereafter, atone to an awakened conscience 
for every offense, and he will pay the utter- 
most farthing. 

We should state the measure of accounta- 
bility to be the resultant of—tst, the enlight- 
enment ; 2d, the ability ; 3d, the opportunity 
of the individual. 


TREATMENT OF CRIME. 


When the body manifests disease, various 
remedies are indicated to restore it to health 
or normal activity; so when a moral in- 
firmity leads the unfortunate sufferer to 
crime, moral remedies are demanded. But 





ject, for he determines for himself; and, as 
it were, unbinds and submits himself to the | 
forces which shall influence and mould him | 
for weal or woe. His orbit of existence may | 
be predestined, and his actions in one sense | 
be necessary, but he is, nevertheless, arbiter | 
of his own destiny, within the limits which | 
nature has prescribed ; and, sooner or later, 
he will surmount and wield the adverse ele- 
ments of condition and circumstance. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


what shall be the remedy? Here is the 
great bone of contention. As there are dif- 
ferent schools of medicine for the body, so 
there are different modes of treatment for 
moral disease or crime. There are the allo- 
pathic, the homeopathic, and the hydro- 
pathic methods. 

But here, as elsewhere, there is danger ot 
carrying the parallel too far. The all-impor- 


| tant distinction to remember is, that where- 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


No fatalistic reasoning can ever rid man of | 
his conscéence and the feeling of accountability | 
thereto. If human action is necessary and | 
foreordained, so is the remorse which in- 
evitably follows, sooner or later, a broken 
moral law ; and the sense, also, which recog- 
nizes the justice of punishment. Though 
pride or malice may for a time enable the 


as the bodily invalid is harmless to society 
in proportion to the degree of his illness, the 
moral invalid is dangerous to society in 
the same degree. In one case the malady 
afflicts only the subject of it; in the other, 
it threatens his fellows. The object of 
medicine is to put in action the self-healing 
powers of the body until the natural balance 
| and harmony of the system are restored. 


criminal to hide his shame from the world, | Different cases call for different treatments. 
he feels it none the less. Soon, in the privacy | Likewise moral healing is to be effected by 
of the dungeon cell, remorse overtakes him ; | various appliances, wherewith to wake the 
and, could we read his thoughts, we should | latent moral forces to proper activity, and 
not often find him blaming a relentless fate, | the cases and treatments are equally numer- 
but only himself. | ous and varied. The end justifies the means, 
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The object in view is the right action of the 
natural powers. Now in one case this can 
only be induced by fear of bodily torture. No 
shame nor moral sense have yet been born 
in him. The soil is not yet ready for the 
seeds of such virtues to germinate in his 
barren heart. It must first be plowed and 
harrowed by rougher implements than those 
of love. 

We would not dispute that when the mind 
of the animal becomes enlightened upon the 
moral law, and his conscience once fully 
awakened, the self-imposed punishment for 
broken moral laws will be fully adequate to 
the offense, without any superadded pun- 
ishment of human manufacture. But con- 
science, though present in all, often slum- 
bers and manifests little sign of life, and 
other methods must be employed to influ- 
ence the conduct of the subject under care. 
There are some minds which are susceptible 
to moral suasion and the “ beauty of holi- 
ness ;”” but there are many, also, which are 
utterly barren to such influences and to 
whom such ministrations were “casting 
pearls before swine.” 

Physical laws carry their own penalties. 
The punishment for a broken law never 
varies. But the moral law, from the remote- 
ness of the punishment which, in the natural 
course, follows violation of it, is far more 
uncertain and difficult to learn. Penal laws 
appeal, first, to the sentiment of fear ; sec- 
ond, shame ; third, conscience. 

When the conscience of men shall be- 
come sufficiently sensitive to outweigh all 
other considerations, then it will be time to 
enact the gospel of love and incorporate it | 
in our statute books. Seeds of virtue do not 
grow well among the thorns of evil, but 
there is a cultivation suitable to the most 
barren soils, 


THE TRUE REFORMER 





is no revolutionist, but he is one who, seeing | 
whither society is tending, would forward | 
the slow natural growth by various fertiliz- 

ing processes. We are still living in the | 
Mosaic dispensation, and mankind generally 
are more amenable to the law of retribution | 
—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth— | 


and feel a more wholesome restraint to 
wicked propensities under it, than under the 
Christian law of love. 

A mistake of many would-be reformers is 
that they assume that human nature is 
something altogether different from what it 
really is; that it actually is what it ought to 
be, and reasoning from such premises, of 
course their doctrines of punishment, etc., 
are wholly inapplicable to the present state 
of things. When the millennium arrives, 
such doctrines will be in order, but to the 
average mind of the present time, they seem 
ludicrously incongruous—importations, as it 
were, from some Utopian country. Govern- 
ment and laws are necessarily harsh, so long 
as society is harsh. Violent disorders de- 
mand violent remedies. The uniform ad- 
ministration of human laws necessarily 
works injustice in individual instances, since 
individuals, fortunately, are not all consti- 
tuted alike. 

In order for the Government to be abso- 
jutely just, there would have to be a law for 
every case. But laws from the necessity of 
the case are a compromise. They are made 
for the average man of the time, and always 
mark the progress of civilization. It is bet- 
ter that the good and the innocent should 
occasionally suffer rom bad laws, than that 
there should be nolaws, or, what would come 
to the same, to substitute the Christian law 
of love, when practically society as yet 
recognizes no such law. Cc. &. W. 
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THE ROAD TO SUCCESS.—No royal road 
is fourd, for that abounds with will-o’-the- 
wisps, whose deceiving lights lure into the 
mires and quicksands of life. The one 
true road, hard to find and difficult to travel, 


| is marked by sign-posts along the route. 


First, Labor, rattling his tools, invites all to 
join in the busy hum. Then Punctuality 
opens her hand and beckons along the way. 
Perseverance displays her iron links and 
gives a smile of welcome. Honor meets the 
eye and points with a finger onward. And 
Honesty, spreading her large white hands 
over the whole, confers a blessing. 





THE AGARICS OR MUSHROOMS. 





THE AGARICS OR MUSHROOMS. é 
SPECIES, GROWTH, CULTURE, USES, 


= caption of this article is a word 
which conveys to very few minds a dis- 
tinct, well-defined idea. It is the name of 
a race which, though its families are dis- 
tributed throughout the length and breadth 
of the earth, and are everywhere enormously 
prolific, has continued to live and multiply, 
while its nature, origin, and habits, are al- 
most unknown to the generality of mankind. 
And this is true, notwithstanding the fact 
that its existence affects more nearly the 
health and well-being of men than that of 
almost any other vegetable production. 

In a former article, the important rela- 





analogy between the lower and higher forms 
of life in the fungus are astonishing. “A 


‘Boletus,” says Cooke, “is only an enormous 


aggregation of the vegetable tissues which 
constitute a Mucor, subject to the same in- 
fluences, and propagated by means alto- 
gether analogous.” When we consider that 
the Boletus is a mushroom of large size, and 
forming in some varieties a most valuable 
article of diet, and the Mucor, the cobweb- 
like mould, which gives up the secrets of its 
growth only to the microscope, the fact is 
certainly startling, and another illustration 
of the great truth which science is making 


- 


Fig. 1.—Bo.etus. 


tions of the minute fungi which can be 
studied only under a microscope to the his- 
tory of the human race was cursorily no- 
ticed, and it might not be uninteresting to 
glance at the history of the higher develop- 
ments of this strange race, which would 
seem to have come into the world under a 
strict incognita, and to have busied them- 
selves with puzzling the heads of inquisitive 
naturalists, or startling the superstitious 
vulgar with the facility with which they ap- 
pear like phantoms, and vanish as easily, 
leaving only the mysterious fairy ring as 
evidence of their existence. The science of 
Mycology is as yet in its infancy; but the 
possibilities which it is already beginning to 
unfold are most interesting, The close 





every day more apparent, that the infinite 
variety of nature resolves itself back to a 
few original forms and combinations of ap- 
parently simple causes. 

It is not surprising that fungus life should 
have so long remained, and that to a great 
extent it still remains, a mystery. There 
are many reasons for it, and not among the 
least is the fact that it is ephemeral to the 
last degree. The largest and most solid 
growths have but a brief existence, and 
even during that short space of being, un- 
dergo wonderful and important changes. 
Another cause is found in the extreme sen- 
sitiveness of these plants to outward influ- 
ences of every description, variations of 
temperature of soil, and degrees of light, 
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have upon their delicate organization such 
transforming power that individuals of the 
same species, in widely differing habitat, 
can scarcely be recognized as belonging to 
the same family. Another fact which con- 
tributes to aid this “ will o’ the wisp ” form 
of life to elude even the search of the keen- 
eyed naturalist, is, that spores of one kind 
falling upon different soils, produce in one 
place the parent form, and in another one 
entirely different. Thus the Ecidium loyes, 
and is chiefly found upon the Barberry ; and 
it has long been a faith among the vulgar, 
that the presence of the Barberry was in- 
jurious to grain. Science resolves the tra- 
dition into a fact, by showing us that the 
spores of the Ecidium which flourishes 
upon the Barberry, falling upon grain, pro- 
duce Puccinia, a mould destructive to its 


I'yrrcaL Forms—YounG AND 
MATURE. 


Fig. 2.—Tue Acaric. 


health and growth. The immense number 
of forms also render the task of classifica- 
tion difficult, presenting no less than 598 
genera and 4,000 species. 

But among the abundantly interesting 
forms of fungi which offer themselves to 
our investigation, the limits of this paper 
forbid more than a brief glance at some of 
the leading features of a single genus—that 
of the Agarics, the noblest form of fungus, 
because of its more perfectly-developed or- 
ganism and of its usefulness to man. 

The claim to distinction is based al- 
most entirely upon its value as a food, as its 
other uses are extremely few, one or two 
kinds being used as dyestuffs, and one an- 
ciently as a medicine. 





There is also found in forests a:.d upon 
the bark of trees, the best upon the larch, a 
kind which, being large and thrifty in growth, 
and having in its center, beneath a hard ex- 
terior, a soft substance of great tenuity resem- 
bling dressed deer-skin, was used asa styptic, 
though having no real value has fallen into 
disuse. This belongs to the Polypori, which 
with other varieties growing upon trees is 
often classed as an Agaric. When old, 
these polypori sometimes attain a diameter 
of two or three feet, and become quite hard 
and woody. If we add that a very similar 
though much finer growth generally found 
upon birch, and sometimes called the birch 
agaric, is used, when cut in strips, to sharpen 
very delicate instruments, we shall have ex- 
hausted pretty much all the righteous uses 
of fungi outside of its claims to be ranked 
among valuable articles of food. We have 
used the term “ righteous use,”” because one 
or two kinds are used as intoxicants in some 
countries. 

The Romans were well acquainted with 
the mushroom, and regarded it as a great 
delicacy, and in Rome still, and throughout 
the cities of Italy, it is so much esteemed 
that an Inspector is appointed to see that 
the markets are supplied with those of 
wholesome character. But notwithstanding 
the fact that sevefal kinds have been under 
cultivation from ancient times, the prejudice 
against them in the minds of the ignorant 
has always been great, and like other preju- 
dices difficult to eradicate. We call the 
feeling prejudice, because though there are 
many poisonous fungi which have been the 
cause of painful accidents, the marks dis- 
tinguishing the evil from the good are in 
many cases so clearly defined, as to be as 
easily learned as those which distinguish 
many other harmful plants from their health- 
ful congeners; while care in studying their 
appearance and habits will enable any intelli- 
gent person to avail themselves in many 
cases of a plentiful, inexpensive, and really 
delicious addition to their table. To the 
poor, the liberty of gathering freely of plen- 
tiful food which princes and kings have 
regarded as a luxury, would be no incon- 
siderable advantage; more especially, as it 
is found in all climates, and under great 
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campestris), which is more used than any 
other even in England, and upon the conti- 
nent of Europe. It is one of those most 
| easily distinguished. The cap, or pileus, is 
| white and has something the texture of fire 
kid, slightly roughened in places, and often 


variety of circumstances, while their suc- 
cessful cultivation is attended with little 
difficulty, and might be made, even upon a 
very small scale, a source of profit. Many 
will be astonished to learn that the com- 
mon puff-ball which every child has de- 
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Fig. 3.—Episte Musurooms. 


lighted to break open and scatter its pure | shaded with a rich brown; in the center the 
white meal, is one of the safest and best | gills are, first pink, afterward a rosy chocolate 
of the edible fungi. color, turning brown and black with age. It 

As a specimen of the kind of feeling with | has a very peculiar woody fragrance, which a 
which the mushroom has been regarded by | person once familiar with can not mistake. 
many, one writer calls them “a class of | The plant first appears as a small white 
plants always to be suspected, for the most | ball, called a “ button,” which is wrapped 
part poisonous,” while another denominates | in a veil or caul of pure white. As the 
. 
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Fig. 4.—Potsonous VARIETIES. 


| 


the whole tribe, as a “family of malig- 
nants,”’ 


stem pushes upward the cap enlarges and 
spreads out umbrella-like, and the veil is 


In the United States, they have hitherto 
been used sparingly, and few kinds are 
known to be good for food except the com- 
mon mushroom of the market (Agaricus 


| severed and falls about the stem, leaving a 
sort of collar of the torn edges. The spores, 
or seeds, are found upon the surface of the 

| gills, and when the plant matures and re- 
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lapses again into decay, these spores falling 
to the earth germinate and reproduce new 
plants. A good idea of the number and 
size of these spores may be gained by lay- 
ing the cap of a mature mushroom upon a 
piece of white paper ; the almost impalpable 


Fig. 5.—A. Hyprvum. 


dust which will be found in radiate lines 
upon its surface will be the spore-dust. 
This is also a good method of determining 
the color of the spores, often an important 


point in fixing the species. This mushroom 
is found upon open commons frequented 
by cattle, and in meadows used for pasture, 
but never in woods or swampy places, and 





They were of the finest quality, and often 
from four to five inches in diameter. 

The meadow mushroom (Agaricus Ar- 
vensis) is very much like the campestris 
and largely used in England, and greatly 
liked in France and Hungary. Withering 
mentions one weighing fifteen pounds. The 
common name for them in England is the 
“horse mushroom.” It is hardly generally 
known that many kinds are excellent dried, 
and are used for enriching and flavoring 
various sauces. The Agaricus Cyambosus, 
an early spring plant, thus prepared brings 
from fifteen to twenty shillings a pound in 
the English market. Many of this tribe, 
popularly called ‘“toadstools,”” and con- 
demned unconditionally, are really edible, 
and it will be seen that all that is necessary 
to enjoy the delicate food which nature sets 
before us, is to learn how to distinguish 
and select it. Whatever may be said by the 
most timid, of the danger of gathering wild 
plants, all such fears vanish when the 
mushroom is cultivated, as it is, in enor- 
mous quantities in France and Italy. 

Dr. Baham, in his work on esculent fun- 
guses, laments the ignorance of the people, 
who during a year of great suffering from 
scarcity, were blind to the wealth of food to 


Fig. 6.—A. Deticiosvs. 


will be gathered most freely in the latter | be had for the gathering, and breaks out into 
end of September and the beginning of | the following appetizing description of his 
October, when the first frosts whiten the | favorite fungi: ‘ “Pounds of extempore 
ground in the early morning. I have seen | beefsteak growing on our oaks in shape 
them growing in such great profusion in | of Fistulino hepatica; A. fusipes to pickle, 
Northern Indiana, on the outskirts of a vil- | Puff-balls like sweet-bread. Hydra, good 
lage where the grass was cropped close by | as oysters; A. deliciosus:; like the finest 
cattle, as almost to whiten the ground. | lamb kidneys; beautiful yellow chautarelle ; 


« 
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nutty-flavored Boletus edulis; A. hetero- | kid, and the gills adhere not directly to it, 


phyllus like crawfish, when grilled. A. | 


ruber and A. vireceus which may be cooked 
in any way and are good inall.” He be- 
lieves the mushroom in the majority of 
cases harmless, but this would seem to be 
rather too confident, as many even of the 
Agarics are violently poisonous. Some are 
narcotic, others stimulating ; as the famous 
fungi of Northern Asia, amanita muscaria, 
which is used for purposes of intoxication. 
A variety growing in Kam- 
schatka produces convulsions, 
and a powder made of its root, 
is used, probably upon homeo- 
pathic principlés, as a remedy 
for epilepsy. Others have the 
drastic effect of gamboge, and 
one, A. Nicator, goes by the sig- 
nificant name of the “ Slayer.” 
In view of these facts, great cau- 
tion, or rather accurate informa- 
tion, will be seen to be necessary 
in using kinds which are unfa- 
miliar. The two groups given 
of edible and poisonous varieties 
will give an idea of the general 
appearance of both types; we 
furnish also portraits of one or 
two of the best esculent kinds, 
from which it will be seen that 
there is a family likeness with 
which one may easily become 
familiar. At a casual glance in- 
deed, as in the case of most fam- 
ily likenesses a stranger might 
see no difference, but a more 
intimate acquaintance develops 
so many distinctive characteris- 
tics, that we wonder that we 
even have thought them alike. 
Perhaps nothing can give a better idea of 
the general differences of structure than 
a sectional view showing the varieties of 
gills, 

The mushroom consists of four divisions, 
the cap (or pileus), the stem, the gills, and 
the root, which is more or less apparent 
and takes the place of the mycelium in the 
lower forms. The stem is sometimes solid 
and sometimes fibrous, The cap is gen- 
erally in the Agarics of a close texture like 








but to the fleshy extension of the body of 
the stem which lies just beneath. The 
radius of gills is called the hymenium, be- 
cause they are generally grouped in fours, 
and between these gills lie the spores. In 
the Boleti the Hymenium is composed of 
tubes instead of ventrical gills. The Agarics 
have no tubes. The plant is propagated 
equally well by spawn or. by the spores (or 
seed), the spawn consisting of the stem, 


Fig. 7.—AMANITA (INTOXICATING), SHOWING Procress or GROWTH. 


which, being divided and sown, is capable 
of reproduction. 

In color these singular vegetables vie 
with richest flowers. I have, myself, gather- 
ed, in the vicinity of Washington city, speci- 
mens of such variety as to present when 
arranged together the appearance of a rich 
bouquet; masses of bright scarlet, deep 
crimson, orange, pale yellow, brown, green, 
indigo blue, and pearl-white. It has been 
a common impression that any vividness of 
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color was an unfavorable indication ; but so | 
| of suspicious character: “ Pileus (cap) thin 
| in proportion to the depth of the gills, stalk 
| growing from one side of cap, gills of equal 
| length, every one having filamentous collar, 
cap and gills, and the stem light red, and | 
the A. deliciosus is also gorgeous in color, 
the ground being flame color, and the lines | deliquescence. 


far is this from being true, that some of 
the finest edible species are brilliant in 
color. The figure which we give of the vase- 
like A. pileolaris is a bright fawn-color in 


upon it a deep orange and the stem also 
orange. The juice when first cut is deep 


Fig. 


yellow, but soon turns green on exposure to 
the air. 

Some authors give color as the most 
reliable feature of distinction; but Dr. 
Baham tells a story of a naturalist who 
fell in with two soldiers who had gathered 
enough of the deadly Nicator to kill a regi- 
ment, having mistaken it for Hydrum Re- 
pandum, which it resembles in color and in 
nothing else. 

The following marks are given by a re- 


8.—Acanic P: 


liable author as belonging to the Agarics 


that is, resembling a cobweb in texture.” 
To these are added milky juice and rapid 
But Mrs. Hussy, in her 
splendid quarto volume on fungi, declares 
that milky juice is one of the greatest rec- 


LEOLARIS. 


ommendations of A. deliciosus, in which 
statement we may put entire confidence, 
since she had cooked and eaten them her- 
self, and every one who has made mush- 
room sauce knows that the common plant 
Agaric‘ Campestris deliquesces with great 
rapidity. From my own observations, I 
should say that thinness of the cap and one- 
| sided situation of stem are generally sus- 
picious signs; but people should endeavor 
to make themselves acquainted with par- 
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ticular species, by consulting reliable sources 
of information ; and so reliable is the knowl- | 
edge once acquired, in qualifying to judge 
between trival claims, that there is no dan- 
ger of mistake where ordinary care is 
given ; but by the uninitiated great precau- 
tion should be observed. But what is said | 
with regard to fungi might with equal force 
be urged with regard to other vegetables | 


which are eaten with perfect confidence, 
though closely resembling those that are 
poisonous. We urge upon our reader 
attention to this subject the more, becaus: 
high physiological authorities consider 
mushrooms particularly light and nourish- 
ing food for invalids and old persons; an 


| opinion well supported by their chemic | 


analysis. MRS, C. S, NOUFSE. 
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‘TIS FOR THEE,-SAD SOUL! 


’Tis for thee, sad soul! ’tis for thee! 
Tis for thee, the measures move— 
Tis for thee, I sing of love; 
’Tis for thee, ’tis for thee, wherever thou mayst 
be, 
’Tis for thee, sad soul, ’tis for thee ! 


Every care and grief soon shall flee! 
Ah, we little heed the night, 
In the sweetly dawning light ; 





Light for me, and for thee wherever thou mayst be, 
Ah, for thee, sad soul! ah, for thee! 


Only free, sad soul, only free— 
When we join that song above, 
Which the mystic measures move, 
Toned for me, and for thee, wherever thou mayst 
be, 
Ah, for thee, sad soul! ah, for thee! 
GRACE H. HORR. 





FELICIA GREATHEART, 
EXPONENT OF THE GOLDEN LAW. 


I HAVE not traced her genealogy, but I 
have a fancy that she must be a descend- 
ant of that noble, chivalric, courteous Great- 
heart who conducted Christiana and Mercy 
from the Interpreter’s House to the Celes- 
tial City, and valiantly slew the giants and 
braved the lions that threatened them with | 
destruction as they press trembling through 
the perilous places in their rough and toil- 
some way. When you look into her clear, 
serene eyes—the crystal windows of her 
soul—you feel as you may somet'mes when 
you gaze up into the infinite blue expanse | 
above, as if an illimitable world of divine 
light and beauty were opening to your view, 
and that enigmatical saying of Emanuel | 
Swedenborg, “An angel is a heaven in its 





least form ;"’ comes to mind with new force 
and significance; for the blessed Felicia, 
with her angel wings yet folded in the flesh, 
seems a sweet suggestion of what the vis- 
ionary old theologian and philosopher might 
have called heaven in “ultimates.” She is 
purely and divinely good, but her good- 
ness has not that oppressive and repellant 
quality so common to the many excellent 
people whom you know. She does not flaunt 
it ostentatiously in your face; she does not 
seem to suspect that she is better than 
her neighbors, and she does not set her 
opinions and her practices in opposition to 
yours with that insufferably self-righteous air 
which says, “ Behold how good I am, and 
behold how vile you are.” If you are vile, 
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she does not remind you of it, but she seeks 
tenderly after that which is best and purest 
in you, and generously hides her eyes from 
your evil. 

You can’t tell how it is, but there are 
persons enjoying the reputation of great 
piety and devotedness who stir up and call 
out all the wicked forces of your nature. 
To hear them oracularly laying down the 
law and pronouncing judgment on sinners 
is sufficient to excite you to the expression 
of the most heretical sentiments, and noth- 
ing delights you more than to see the whites 
of their eyes displayed in holy horror at your 
iniquity. They work such disorder to your 
mental machinery that it entirely slips your 
control and runs with perfect craziness, and 
you not only say, but you do things in their 
presence which, remembered afterward, fill 
you with astonishment and sorrow. Of 
course you are wrong; nevertheless, you 
hold a secret grudge toward these people 
who persist in looking at the worst side of 


you. 
But Felicia Greatheart brings out your 


best possibilities. She approaches you as if 
you were in sympathy with all that is good 
and lovely, and for the moment, at least, it 
appears to yourself that it is so. All your 
evil qualities are quiescent, incapable of ac- 
tion through lack of recognition, and you 
feel as though they were not; you are free, 
you are strong, you are full of light; you 
glow, and radiate, and expand with pure and 
holy aspirations ; you burn to speak grand 
words, to do great deeds, to bear up the 
weak, to help up the fallen, to comfort the 
sorrowing, to ease the oppressed. Life is a 
glorious, divine gift, and in the exultant joy 
of possession you run into solitude, fall on 
your knees, and in speechless ecstacy adore 
the Infinite Giver. 

Mournful Straightlace, coming upon you 
in such mood, and seeing your glorified 
face, would think you had “got religion.” 
No, you have not got religion, you have 
simply got a glimpse of it. 

Alas! could Brother Straightlace analyze 
your emotions, he would tell you promptly 
you had not got even that. He would dis- 
trust the medium through which such light 
pours wonderfully in upon your soul. He 





would begin to question the certainty of 
your election and adoption, and become so- 
licitous concerning your convictions on the 
subjects, of justification, redemption, free- 
will, good works, predestination, and damna- 
tion. He would charge upon you with a full 
brigade of melancholy books in mourning 
uniform, illustrative and explanatory of the 
aforenamed doctrines, and he would bring 
up the rear with a detachment of heart- 
rending biographies, depicting the Chris- 
tian’s life in such sad colors that you would 
involuntarily shudder and turn away, not 
daring to face its pains, and sorrows, and 
persecutions, and fiery temptations, feeling 
God unkind to so afflict the children of His 
love. 

Put all these gloomy influences would 
work on you; you would grow moody, 
morose, dejected ; lose your interest in the 
affairs of life; neglect your daily duties ; for- 
get the kindly offices of love and friendship ; 
weep a great deal, brood and bewail mor- 
bidly over your sins; refuse innocent pleas- 
ures; long unutterably for some inexperi- 
enced and inexpressible good, you scarcely 
know what; give yourself over to wild par- 
oxysms of entreaty and self-abhorrence ; 
press a thorny pillow, and in half-sleeping, 
half-waking vigions see yourself marched to 
judgment between two files of ghostly 
spectres. Election, adoption, justification, 
sanctification, free-will, vicarious atonement, 
and all that solemn company, each bearing 
in its hands one of the mournful black- 
bound volumes which afflict your mind as 
heavy, undigested food does the dyspeptic’s 
stomach. You would go out sorrowfully in- 
to the beautiful world of singing birds, and 
laughing waters, and radiant sunshine, and 
inccnse-bearing flowers, but you would find 
there no help, for the God of all these seems 
other than the God of those melancholy 
tomes which aim to teach you His nature 
and interpret His meanings, and which pic- 
ture Him as a stern, awful Being, whose 
wrath can be appeased only by living sacri- 
fices, whose immutable laws are such that 
He can not, if he would, save His wayward 
children from destruction. Nature, kind 
mother, would teach you otherwise, but the 
tomes reject Nature and you dare not ac- 
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cept her patiently-urged truths; so she 
whispers and chants and thunders to you in 
vain. 

Happy for you if, in this state of conflict, 
the serene Felicia, whose soul is anchored 
above the storms, shines in again upon you 
with her clear, steady light. She is one with 
the singing birds, the jubilant waters, the 
radiant skies, and the priestly flowers that 
stand in the Temples of God burning holy 
incense ; but she is so intensely human that 
her sympathies reach down into all spheres 
of life, and take hold of the woe, and pain, 
and wretchedness there, and none are so 
poor, and vile, and miserable, that she does 
not claim them’ as her kin, and with tender 
hand feel out their hurts and apply the 
sovereign balm. 

With quick intuition she would divine 
your trouble, and pressing close to you with 
face aglow and hand sympathetically out- 
stretched, it would seem as if from her softly- 
parted lips a crowd of wise and loving 
words like a flock of white-winged birds 
were just about to flutter gently out; but 
she is shy about intermeddling with mental 
states, of obtruding advice in spiritual affairs, 
and of urging her own convictions upon 
others, and she would wait for you to speak, 
which, warned by her tender interest, you 
would not be slow to do, telling her freely 
all your tribulations, and longings, and 
anxieties. And out of her great sympathy 
and desire to help you she might say, as 
once I heard her, humbly as a little child, 
“Perhaps, if you are not already confused 
with many guides you would like to hear how 
I was directed to find the priceless pearl you 
are seeking ;”’ nothing could please you bet- 
ter. 

Well, she would say, with her earnest 
eyes looking clearly into yours, weeping and 
wailing over my offenses did not make them 
lighter ; wild, importunate entreaty without 
effort did not make me stronger to resist 
evil; poring over creeds and doctrines did 
not help me to a better life nor a clearer 
understanding of the truth; but when I put 
away these and began earnestly to strive to- 
ward the fulfillment of the Divine law, “ Do 
unto others as you would have others do un- 
to you,”’ then straightway my burdens grew 





light as air, the discords of my life smoothed 
and rounded themselves into harmonies, the 
way grew plain and open to my feet, peace 
descended like a benediction on my soul; 
and, dear friend, I found the “ pearl.” 

Would it not seem as if you were waking 
suddenly out of a terrible nightmare to the 
clear, smiling light of day? as if you were 
passing from a dark labyrinth, in whose tor- 
tuous mazes you have been long entangled, 
to a marked and easy road cutting plain and 
direct to the end you are seeking ? 

Do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you, for this, says the Christ, 
is the Law and the Prophets. 

O, Mournful Straightlace, gather in your 
spectral guides—your doctrines of election, 
atonement, justification, baptism, damna- 
tion, and the rest—their mission is confusion, 
their end disunion. They present the mel- 
ancholy spectacle of the blind leading the 
blind, and we anticipate the sad catastrophe 
that must ensue. 

But here open and direct is the law of 
Christian life, the law of Christian brother- 
hood ; the sum of all philosophies that aim 
to make men better; the lesson of Nature; 
the attraction that draws all members of 
the human family together and holds them 
in unity and harmony; the incarnation of 
charity and tolerance ; the power that breaks 
down the partitions between earth and 
heaven, makes angels and men one kindred, 
and turns the world over to face the golden 
dawn of that glorious day of promise when 
“there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

You see, at least so far as you can see, 
that the blessed Felicia, living in obedience 
to this divine law, breathes the air of heaven, 
and is girt about by a sphere of purity and 
light into which nothing evil durst venture, 
and you remember the promise to the inno- 
cent, and think you see it fulfilled: “He 
shall give His angels charge over thee to 
keep thee in all thy ways.” 

When the heavenly law does not govern, 
you know how roughly and crazily the 
machinery of life runs; how it rasps, and 
groans, and shrieks, and tears, making 
horrible discord; but in the circle of which 
Felicia Greatheart is the center it moves 
orderly and without friction ; no rust, no rat- 
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tling bolts, no clashing wheels, or, if these 
are there as elsewhere, the lubricating oil of 
love makes all glide smoothly. 

Where there are wrongs she quietly 
strives to right them; unintentional mis- 
takes she magnanimously covers ; rudeness 
and impatience she meets with gentleness 
and unruffled serenity ; injuries and neglects 
she sweetly forgives and puts out of mind; 
and those glaring faults of temper, unpleas- 
ant peculiarities of character, and gross | 
derelictions of duty that others take note of, | 
and repeat, and repeat, and harp upon, and 
denounce until one wearies of, and hates | 
the whole human family, she sees as though 
she saw them not, flinging the mantle of 
charity tenderly over them all, her large, | 
noble, yenerous nature delighting not in 
imperfections, but hungering for, and seek- | 
ing after, those lovely graces which may 
always be found linked with deformity as | 
sunshine with shadow. In one respect it 
may be said there is a similitude between 
her and Mistress Pickflaw. Both are fond | 
of setting their fellow-creatures in the light, | 
and bringing out the remarkable features of | 


their characters ; but there is this difference : 
Mrs. P.’s light is like that which issues from 
a pit, wild, lurid, infernal, giving to the ob- 
jects on which it glares a hideous, distorted 
appearance, startling to the beholder. Fe- 
licia Greatheart shines calmly down from 
above, and her mild, steady light illumines 
and glorifies every hidden virtue, every 
kindly action, every good intent, lingering 
lovingly on each as the sun lingers on the 
mountain-top, leaving the great mass of evil 
brooding like a black shadow below. Who- 
so loves darkness may descend into this 
shadow and trace out its horrible shapes; 
but Felicia loves the sun. 

She is no belligerent; she carries no 
weapons of warfare, makes no attacks, 
utters no warnings, uses no threats, but 
the devils are afraid of her, for she sows the 
wheat so thick they find no place for tares. 
She is the tender nurse of good, and over- 
comes evil by neglect of it. She can not de- 


| stroy vice and its consequent misery, but 


she checks its growth by persistent and lov- 
ing encouragement of virtue. 
A. L. MUZZEY. 


ALMIRA LINCOLN PHELPS, 
THE TEACHER AND AUTHOR. 


Q* 


When the writer was a boy at school, “ Lin- 


which forms the caption of this sketch. 


coln’s Botany’’ was the text-book com- 
mended to his study of the vegetable world ; 
and what school in which botany is made 
one of the departments in its curriculum, is 
there that is not acquainted with this excel- 
lent text-book ? 
the notice of the reader the venerable lady 


At this time we bring to 


who so many years ago had won reputation 
as an educator, and as an author of treatises 
on natural science. 

Mrs. Lincoln Phelps is about eighty-five 
years of age, having been born in 1793, yet so 


E of our household names is that | 


well-preserved is her mental and physical | 


health, that she is as active and efficient in 


| 


A splendid organization is hers, reminding 
one, by its remarkable balance of tempera- 
ment and high native quality, of Mrs. He- 
mans. Her entire expression, coupled with 
the well-marked perceptive organs, is indic- 
ative of mental activity and physical vivaci- 
ty. The brain has been amply supplemented 
by the body. Those eyes evince no lassitude 
of function in any degree, but a thoroughly 
nourished nervous system. The plumpness 
of the cheek and chin speak of the vital 
righes of her organization, and also of the 
careful regard their owner has had to her 
She 


has evidently lived temperately, systemati- 


habits of alimentation and exercise. 


cally, and intelligently in the observance of 
physiological laws, and thus been enabled 


most respects as women usually are at sixty. | to exercise her mental faculties with har- 
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mony and to achieve great and lasting re- | Latin and Greek, and in the natural sciences, 
sults. The portrait was taken from a fine and devoted considerable attention to draw- 


steel plate, made by Mr. Sartain a few years 
ago, and is said to be an excellent likeness 
of the lady as she now appears. 


ALMIRA LINCOLN PHEZPS was born in 
Connecticut. She is the daughter of Samuel 
Hart, a man of pioneer mind and body, de- 





| ing and painting—passing some years in 


alternate study and teaching. 

Her second husband was John Phelps, a 
lawyer of Vermont. In 1839 she became 
principal of a seminary at West Chester, 
Pa., but subsequently removed to Maryland, 
and established the Patapsco Institute for 
Young Ladies, at Ellicott’s Mills, which 











2 





scended from the first minister of Hartford. | for twenty years was one of the most flour- 
For some years she was the pupil, classmate, ishing and best conducted institutions of the 
and assistant of her sister, Emma Hart | kind in this country. 

Willard, whose career as a teacher and in-| Mrs, Phelps’ first publication was the 
Stitutrice is well-known in this country and | work on botany, known to the schools as 
England, until she married Simeon Lincoln, | Lincoln's Botany. No work on this subject, 
editor of the Connecticut Mirror. At the within our knowledge, has had anything 
age of thirty she was left a widow with two | like a similar success, it having been, and 
children, but found time to perfect herself in | still being, a leading class-book. Her next 
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work was a Dictionary of Chemistry, which 
was followed by “ Botany and Chemistry for 
Beginners,” and in turn succeeded by her 
lectures on Education. These were followed 
by “ Natural Philosophy for Schools,” “ Ge- 
ology for Beginners,” with a translation of 
Madame Necker de Sassure’s “* Progressive 
Education,” and several other works, in- 
cluding ‘‘Ida Norman,” a novel written for 
the benefit of her pupils. As an indication 
of the popularity of the works written by 
Mrs. Phelps, it may be stated that more 
than a million copies of some have been 
sold. Mrs. Hale says, in reference to them: 
“It was for her pupils that her scientific 
works were prepared. No woman in Ameri- 
ca, nor any in Europe, excepting Mrs. Mar- 
cet and Mrs. Somerville, has made such use- 
ful and numerous contributions to the stock 
of available scientific knowledge as Mrs. 
Phelps. Yet had she not been a teacher 
and found the need of such works, it is very 
doubtful if she would have prepared them.” 
Among her later books should be included 
“Christian Households,” and “ Reviews and 
Essays on Art, Literature, and Science,’, 
the latter being published in 1873. 

Although prominent among American 
women by reason of her talents and author- 
ship, she has no sympathy for the efforts so 
strongly put forth by well-known and es- 
timable ladies in behalf of woman suffrage. 
On the contrary, she has taken ground 
against such a measure. In arecent “Ad- 
dress to the Women of America,” Mrs. 
Phelps thus expresses herself: ‘* May there 
be no divided councils in the human family ; 
the one sex arrayed against the other. On 
mothers greatly depend the characters of 
the future men; at the home fireside may 
they learn to respect woman, and imbibe 
such sentiments as will cause them, when 
they become law-makers, to protect her 
rights, so far as may be consistent with the 
proper organization of society. 

“Let women in practical life reflect that 
though their names may not appear on the 
pages of history, they are yet acting an im- 
portant part in life’s drama. How many 
good women, heroines: it may be, who have 
never been named in public prints, except 
at their marriage and death, ‘have, in the 





sight of God, been greater than those who 
have governed kingdoms; for them is the 
‘crown of glory that fadeth not away.’ 
Memory. brings to the writer, among the 
crowds of departed friends, martyrs who 
went from trials and sorrows to inherit the 
‘unsearchabie riches’ of Christ’s kingdom. 
One noble Christian woman, by her wise 
administration of affairs, shielded her hus- 
band from the disgrace which a mean and 
parsimonious spirit would have brought up- 
on him, and thus enabled him to hold a re- 
spectable, even an honorable position. When 
she was removed from her life of mortifi- 
cation and anxiety, the man appeared in his 
true character, and died despised as a maser. 
We dare not enter into particulars, but it is 
the testimony of experience that there have 
been, and are, heroines in private life, per- 
haps surpassing in excellence the most re- 
nowned among the good and great women 
of history.” 

Mrs. Phelps resides in Baltimore, where 
she is highly esteemed, not only for what she 
has accomplished, but for what she is now 
doing. She is president and a liberal con- 
tributor to the Woman’s Aid Society of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, and is still quite act- 
ive in all good works. Though at such an 
advanced age, she yet transacts, from day 
to day, much more business, financial and 
social, than most women whose years num- 
ber but half her own. 





BRIDGES. 


Ox! brave, strong hands that build and 
build, 

With stone and iron, and wooden beams, 

Conquering swiftest seas and streams, 

Linking each land to other land— 

No runner tarries to demand 

The secret of your road; what filled 

Foundations on which you might build! 


Oh! brave, strong souls that build and 
build, 

And day by day cross stormy seas, 

With smiling eyes and steady knees— 

No mortal dreams what cost of tears 

Was spent to sink the hidden piers, 

Before their bitter strength had filled 

Foundations on which you could build! 
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“ This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.""—SamugeL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LEGEND OF THE RING, 


RS. CAMP had few secrets which she 

kept from her children. She believed 
that they had rights as parts of the house- 
hold—and in the changes of sunshine and 
cloud experienced by her, all three children 
were usually permitted to enter fully into 
her plans, and to suggest, as each might, 
measures for their general benefit. Thus 
a spirit of co-operation was nourished 
among them of which even Dell partook, 
and with its growth the sympathy and af- 
fection between mother and children were 
strengthened. One of their neighbors, 


whose home was much disturbed by quar- 
rels on the part of his grown-up boys, asked 
Norton how his mother managed to get 
along so well when she could get no work, 
and provisions and everything were so high. 


The boy replied, “‘ Oh, we all work together, 
and make our money go as far as we can. 
Mother knows how to do it, I can tell you.” 

“I wish I could say the same thing of my 
family,” rejoined the .neighbor. “They 
don’t work together—and the boys spend 
their money in the theater and beer-saloons, 
and quarrel with me ‘cause they don’t get 
what they want to eat at home, and it’s as 
much as I can do to give them what I do, 
If they’d only help, we'd have fine times, I 
can tell you.” 

“1 guess that’s what’s the matter with 
most of the families around here,” com- 
mented the boy ; “they don’t work together, 
and they don’t take care of what they 
earn.” 

“Ye're right, sonny, and I’m thinkin’ 
that yer mother’s put the kind of ideas in 
yer curly head that'll make a great man of 
ye if ye foller ’em.”’ 

Sadie, Norton, and Dell ran to the widow 
joyously when she had shown the ring, 
and they cried in concert, “ Do let me see 
it, mamma !” 

“What do these words on the inside 
mean?” asked Norton, as he was examin- 





ing itinturn. “They are Habe Spes Deo, 
my dear boy, meaning, ‘ Have hope or trust 
in God.’ It was by them that I recognized 
the ring as your papa’s. He wore ita good 
many years before he died, and he used to 
say that the ring served him as a kind of 
talisman or preserving influence, because 
whenever he looked at the ring he thought 
of the words within it, and they braced him 
up and made him feel strong when care 
or disappointment caused him unusual 
anxiety.” “ 
“ You must be-very glad to get it, moth- 


‘er,” said Norton, “ and isn’t it strange that 


it should come now, and in this way. 
Didn’t the paper tell who sent it?” 

“Yes, my boy. It is Mr. Stanley who 
has shown us all so much kindness.” 

“He knew our dear papa, you said, 
mamma, while they were soldiers ; and papa 
gave him the ring,” said Dell. “Now I 
know it’s the same one he used to wear on 
his little finger; and just the very last time 
he was here I had hold of his hand and 
was twisting the ring ‘round while he was 
talking, and he said softly, ‘It’s very dear to 
me, Dell, and I’ll tell you some day why.’ 
It must’ve ’minded him of God, mamma, 
and made him feel happy as it did papa.” 

“Yes, my own darling, that is one reason 
for his prizing it, and another is because it 
was given to him by your papa just before 
he died,”’ replied the widow, her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Don’t feel so sad, dearest moth- 
er,” entreated Sadie; “I’m almost sorry 
that Mr. Stanley sent us these beautiful 
presents, because they make you weep.” 

“This ring, my Sadie, brings so many 
scenes from my early married life freshly to 
mind that I can scarcely repress the 
feeling of sadness; at the same time there 
is a deep gratification in my heart for the 
enjoyment which has been yours to-day, and 
for the truly sincere interest which our friend 
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shows in our welfare. Come, now, let us 
clear the table and put things in order, and 
then we can have a game of ‘corn and 
beans’ together.” 

“Oh, yes! that will be fun,” cried Nor- 
ton, and they all set briskly to work and 
were well toward the end of their task, 
when a knock was heard at the door. 
On opening it, a man in livery presented 
himself. 

“Please, ma’am,” said he to Mrs. Camp, 
“the missis sent me down with the carriage 
to ask if ye’d care to have a little ride the 
day, ye and the childer.” 

“Your mistress is very kind, and I thank 
you also. What do you say, my dears?” 

“Oh, yes, let’s go, mamma,” cried Dell 
and Norton, joyfully. To ride in a hand- 
some carriage being to them so unusual an 
experience as to be invested in their minds 
with a sort of ideal happiness. 

“Well, get ready.” 

“We shall detain you but a few minutes,” 
said the lady to the coachman, who then 
went down to his horses. 

“1 suppose that we can go where we 
like, mother ? ” said Norton. 

“1 presume so.” 

“ Then wouldn’t you like to be driven up 
through Fifth Avenue, mother?” asked 
Sadie. “I should like it, as 1 haven’t been 
up in that beautiful street for a year.” 

“Yes, dear, and perhaps we can have a 
little glimpse of Central Park, and return 
by way of Broadway.” 

“Oh, won’t that be nice!” cried Dell, 
clapping her hands. 

«Mother, I'll go down and speak to the 
coachman about the way we'll go,” said 
Norton, who then put on his overcoat and 
cap, and went out. In a few minutes he 
returned, but wore so thoughtful an ex- 
pression that Sadie asked : 

““What’s the matter, Nortie? Can’t we 
go to the Park?” 

“Yes. The coachman says you can go 
where you please. But there’s little Mickey 
down on the stoop looking so kind o’ anx- 
10us at the carriage that really, mother, I’d 
just as lief have him go in my place if you 
won’t object. Poor little fellow, ’twould do 


hum good.” 





“My dear, generous boy. You may do 
as you like.” 

“ Then I'll run down and send him up to 
his mother to be dressed.” 

A few minutes later the Camps and 
Mickey were on the sidewalk by the carriage. 
Norton assisted his mother and sisters and 
the little boy to be snugly ensconced in the 
comfortable vehicle, and closing the door, 
told the driver “ All ready.” 

“ An’ why don’t ye git in yerself?” re- 
sponded Mr. Whip. 

“ The little fellow goes in my place.” 

“ Botheration, and can’t ye go just as well 
too? Jump up ‘longside er me and we'll 
have a little bit of a talk, if ye don’t mind.” 

“Oh, thank you, that’s what I would like 
dearly,” and Norton sprang to the broad 
driver’s seat. The thick fur robe was 
drawn closely about him by the good-nat- 
ured coachman, and as they drove off he 
glanced up at the fourth floor of their tene- 
ment and saw Mrs. Moriarty and her 
“man” looking down with such a comical 
expression of pride, that he couldn’t help 
laughing aloud as he waved them good- 
bye. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PROPOSAL. 


THE hour was unusually late that New 
Year’s night when the lamp was extin- 
guished in the apartment of Mrs. Camp, 
and that lady had placed her head upon the 
pillow. Much later still was it when “tired 
nature’s sweet restorer”’ settled down upon 
her eyelids, for her brain throbbed from the 
intensity of the emotions which had been 
aroused by the events of the day. But the 
excitement which precluded sleep and filled 
her mind with anxious thought had its ori- 
gin in the contents of that letter which ac- 
companied the precious ring. In confidence 
the reader is made acquainted with the 
terms of the missive. It ran thus: 


“ DEAR Mrs. CAMP :—I trust that you will 
not regard me as presuming or obtrusive in 
addressing you thus; but the feeling I en- 
tertain for you and your dear children is so 
earnest and sincere, that I can not refrain 
from some direct expression of its import. 
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From the first of my acquaintance with you 
I have carried in my heart the impression 
that you were closely related to my happi- 
ness, and that impression has grown 
stronger and stronger until it has assumed 
a positive embodiment in my mental life. 
Our relation, I know, has been that of 
friends, and I am grateful indeed for your 
frank cordiality, but not satisfied, and now 
I come to ask a closer relation, even that 
which the law sanctions, and religion 
blesses when the union is a true one. I 
would have you become my wife, and I 
would be your husband. I need such com- 
panionship, sympathy, love, as your warm 
and tried heart can render. I dare not 
plead ability so much as entire willingness 
to help you in carrying into effect your aims 
or purposes with respect to the precious 
young souls that are so large a part of your- 


self. But the great world outside of our- 


selves has work which craves your atten- 
tion and mine, and I know that side by side, 
and heart to heart, we might do much, even 
more than we could separately. We are 
acquainted with each other's views of life. 
We have been frank in their exchange, and 
our differences of opinion have been trifling. 
We have drawn our principles of moral 
truth and of physical conduct from similar 
sources ; and, dear friend, is it rash for me 
to think that we have drawn nearer and 
nearer, each to the other, as our acquaint- 
ance has continued? You will at once rec- 
ognize the original ownership of the ring 
inclosed. It was but a few moments before 
his eyes closed to awaken no more in this 
life that he gave it to me. ‘Brighton,’ he 
said, ‘you have been a kind friend, a faith- 
ful soldier—comrade, take this ring. It may 
prove to you as it has to me, a precious 
counselor when doubts or weakness op- 
pressed the spirit.’ It seems to me that 
with the ring he must have given a part of 
his great inner self, for it has exercised a 
blessed influence upon my whole life since 
that sad yet inexpressively sweet hour. I 
had thought to tender the ring to you when 
first we met, as to one by pre-eminent right 
entitled to its possession ; but it had become 
so dear to me that I could not suddenly 





holding it? But now I offer the treasured 
circlet, and with it the hand that has worn 
it so many years.” Is there room still in 
thy faithful heart for an honest and true 
affection? Do you not need a husband’s 
tender sympathy and co-operation? And do 
not your sweet children desire the love and 
guidance of one who would strive to be to 
them as a father? 

“ Let me, dear friend, have the answer of 
your own heart and of theirs. I ask no 
more. 

“ Unchangeably yours, 


‘BRIGHTON STANLEY.” 


Before leaving her room the next morn- 
ing Mrs. Camp slowly read again this let- 
ter. She had indeed “slept on it,” and had 
awakened with certain well-defined impres- 
sions of what should be her action concern- 
ing it. Dell awoke, and lying in her crib 
peered at her mother with curious eyes, as 
she stood wrapt in thought, the letter 
pressed against her forehead. At length 
she caught a glimpse of the child’s question- 
ing expression and asked’: 

“ What is in my darling’s busy head?” 

“I don’t know, mamma, as there is any- 
thin’ in my head, but ’pears to me mamma 
must have somethin’ in hers, and she’s got 
it from that letter. Won’t my mamma tell 
her Dell ’bout it ?”’ 

“How would my darling like to have 
another papa?” 

“Oh, ever so much, ever so much!” 
cried the little girl, jumping up and running 
to the window. “ Other little girls have their 
papas and oughtn’t Dell to have one too?” 

The excited voice of the child aroused 
Sadie, who shared her mother’s bed, and 
Dell, perceiving that she had awakened, 
crept into the bed with her sister, a pro- 
ceeding by no means uncommon. 

“T hear Norton at work about the stove, 
children, and must see to the breakfast 
things,” said Mrs. Camp, who then went 
into the adjoining room. Sadie sprang out 
and commenced dressing, while Dell nestled 
into the warm place vacated by her sister. 
Her mother’s question had stirred up a train 
of wishes and longings in the little mind, 


part with it. Have I done wrong in with- | which soon found voice. 
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“ Sister Say, do you know what's in the 
letter mother was a-readin’ just now?” 

“What letter, Dell ?” 

“ Looked like the one the ring come in.” 

“Why, that was from Mr. Stanley. 
Mother hasn’t told us yet what it con- 
tains,” 

Dell was silent for a minute or two, and 
then ventured : 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a papa, a 
real, live, good papa, Say ?” 

“ Our own papa is in heaven, Dell.’” 

“Yes, but he isn’t here where we can see 
him and talk to him, and have him all to 
ourselves, like other children who have 
real, live papas. Oh!” sighed the child. 
‘** How I wish I had a nice dear papa to 
talk with and go to when I wanted him.” 

“I wish, my darling, we had. It’s very 
hard to be fatherless.”” A tear glistened in 
Sadie’s eyes as she spoke. 

“ Well, sister Say, I think mamma’s go- 
ing to get a papa for us.” 

“What! What in the world put that into 
your little pate ?”” 

“Why, mamma was reading the letter 
this mornin’ when | woke up, and she asked 
me if I wouldn’t like to have another papa ; 
and oh, wouldn’t it be nice, if we only 
could have one just like Mr. Stanley?” 

The coyness of the maiden hesitated be- 
fore the frank artlessness of the child ; be- 


sides, it was natural enough for Sadie to | 


experience a feeling akin to jealousy when 
the thought was presented thus suddenly 
of permitting a man to possess so consider- 
able a part of her mother’s affection, as in 
her pure ideal of the marital relation a hus- 
band should rightfully claim. As the eldest 
of the children, and on the border of wom- 
anhood, she deemed herself the companion 
as well as daughter, and since it had been 
the custom of Mrs. Camp to discuss the 
affairs of the family with her children, and 
to listen gravely to their opinions, Sadie felt 
that she should be consulted, if so mo- 
mentous an affair as that mooted by Dell 
were really entertained by her mother. If 
that letter contained a proposal of marriage, 
and the proposer were Mr. Stanley, she 
would scarcely know what to say about it. 


She liked the gentleman very much. His | 





; had one. 





kindness had given him a claim to her grat- 
itude; but she acknowledged to herself 
that aside from his kindness there were 
qualities in him which had won her esteem. 
He had become to her as an uncle or great 
elder brother, to whose worldly intelligence 
and moral strength she could appeal at ne- 
cessity. Her mother was wise; in her view 
no mother could have more of perfectness, 
but there were occasions which required 
more than the woman nature, which de- 
manded the robust energy of the man nat- 
ure, and she had observed many such occa- 
sions during the few years of her work-girl 
career. Perhaps it would be well for them 
all did her mother marry again. She would 
then herself have an assured home, and 
might be enabled to carry into effect plans 
of benevolence which she had more than 
once sketched when in conversation with 
her mother; plans which her position in 
the Mission School would greatly help to 
mature and point the way of their applica- 
tion. Besides, it wasn’t right to indulge feel- 
ings of selfishness, and debar her dear mother 
from having a season of rest after so many 
years of labor and sacrifice in her behalf. 
At any rate, if the candidate were indeed Mr. 
Stanley, she would think more kindly of the 
proposal than ifft came from any other man. 

This was the tenor of the reflections which 
thronged into the mind of Sadie, and so 
much absorbed her attention that she 
scarcely heard Dell, who prattled on about 
what she would do with a papa when she 
Finally observing that her sister 
was more intent upon her thoughts and her 
toilette than interested in talking, the little 
girl cried out : 

“Sister Say, are you deaf?” 

“Oh, Dell, did you speak to me?” 

“Yes, I’ve been talking to you ever so 
long. I want to know if you wouldn’t like 
another papa; and if mamma wouldn't let 
Mr. Stanley be our papa?” 

“Yes, my sweet little pet, I would like to 
have another nice papa, if only to please 
my Dell. As for your other question, it 
would be mamma who should have to 
answer it. Jump up, now, and dress. I 
must go and attend to my morning 
duties.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE ACCEPTANCE—CONCLUSION. 


“I AM sure, mother dear, you will 
be happy with Mr. Stanley, and Nortie | 
and Dell already love him so much that | 
he will seem almost a father indeed to 
them.” 

“ And should I return him an affirmative 
answer, my Sadie is equally sure that there 
will be no abatement in her love for mother 
in our new relations ?"’ 

“ My darling mother, can I love you less 
when I see you once more in comfort and ' 








= 


| 
le 
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“DEAR MR. STANLEY :—-Your generous 
and most considerate letter has been the 
burden of earnest reflection from the mo- 
ment of its perusal. I need not mention 
here the different matters which entered 
into that reflection. Your own experience 
and the friendship which has subsisted be- 
tween us, will suggest to your mind the in- 
terest so important to the woman, the wife, 
the mother who seeks to perform her full 
measure cf duty. The intimations of your 
kind letter indeed show to me that you ap- 
preciate my position and understand my 
motives with reference to the many around 


Tue Weppinc Party at Mrs. Lawton’s. 


happier?” The young girl threw her arms 
around the widow’s neck and kissed her 
with impetuous warmth. 

“Mother will need her Sadie then as 
now,” said Mrs. Camp, returning the em- | 
brace and caresses. Such was the close of | 
a long and earnest conference between | 
mother and daughter on the subject of Mr. ; 
Stanley’s letter, and a week later that gen- | 
tleman, after waiting in a mood of deep | 
anxiety for the result of his. proposal, held 
ina hand which trembled with joyful excite- 
ment the following answer: 


us who need instruction and guidance in 
the things essential tocommon comfort and 
happiness. I have been frank toward you 
from the first of our acquaintance,.because 
of the peculiar, yes, to me, holy nature of 
the relations which conduced to its forma- 
tion, and you have evinced a like frankness, 
and certainly a most noble sympathy. Un- 
der all the circumstances of our acquaintance 
it was. but reasonable that my esteem for 
you should grow, and that my children should 
exhibit a warm. regard for you. How strong 
the feeling entertained by my own heart had 
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become, would not have been known, per- | live, both uv yees, an’ niver have to taste uv 


haps, to me, had I not been called by the | sorrer or misfortin. 


terms of your letter to examine my inner 
self, and to prove my spirit ere I attempted 
to frame a reply to so important a proposal. 
I believe that your affection for me and 
mine is deep and enduring. I know that 


my regard for you is earnest and trustful. 
If this sufficeth thee, dear friend, my answer 
is yes. 


ALMA N. Camp.” 

One fair spring morning, about four 
months after the date of this letter, which 
this missive bore, a considerable number of 
persons were assembled in the cheerful par- 
lors of Mr. Stanley’s sister. A stranger 
looking in upon the assembly would have 
had his curiosity awakened by the mixture of 
classes and intelligences which the company 
presented. There were Mr. Edward Ham- 
mond, Secretary of the —— Mission, and 
Miss Delmont, a teacher in the same excellent 
institution ; Betty Sniven; Mr. Taylor, Stan- 
ley’s partner, and Mrs. Taylor; our old 
friend Larry, alias “‘ Bumpy ;” Mrs. Moriarty 
and her son Mickey; Mr. Carringford, Nor- 
ton’s kind employer, and Mrs. Carringford ; 
Rinna, the young sister of the sick and dy- 
ing girl to whom the ministrations of Mrs. 
Camp were so acceptable; Mr. and Mrs. 
Price, with their two eldest children, almost 
young ladies ; Stanley’s sister and brother- 
in-law, Mr. Lawton ; several of Mr. Stanley’s 
more intimate friends, and an old farmer- 
uncle of Mrs. Camp’s who had come down 
from Maine by express invitation; Mrs. 
Camp, Sadie, Norton, and Dell; and last, 
but not least, the Reverend Dr. Phillips, 
whose air seemed to convey to one the im- 
pression that something of importance was 
about to occur in which he would perform 
a not insignificant part. 

The occasion which brought these to- 
gether, our reader has doubtless surmised 
already. It was the marriage of Mrs. 
Camp to Brighton Stanley. And need we 
say that it passeg off pleasantly ? 

“‘ Indade, indade, ma’am,”’ said the true- 
hearted Bridget Moriarty when her turn 
came to congratulate the wedded, “ye de- 
sarve to be happy as the angels, shure. As 
Jong as grass grows and water runs, may ye 





Musha now, Misther 
Stanley, ye’ll be afther lettin’ us have a sight 
of the swate lady now an’ thin, for indade it’s 
a great loss to us, it is, havin’ her no more 
in the owld house down there beyant.” 

‘* Never fear,” returned the happy bride- 
groom, “ you people of Prince Street have a 
mortgage upon this dear wife of mine, so she 
thinks, and you will see her occasionally.” 

Every one praised the biscuits and cakes, 
which together with orange-ice, Charlotte 
Russe, lemonade, chocolate, and a variety 
of fruits, constituted the refreshments. Sa- 
die had made the biscuits and aromatic 
cakes in the pure, healthy way long ago 
learned from her mother. Larry and the 
children generally, were delighted with this 
feast of good things. 

“Tell you what, Nortie,” said the former 
as he smacked his lips over the dainties, ’t 
reminds me of the time I took somethin’ 
for you to eat down to the perlice station. 
You r’member. My eyes, wasn’t that roll 
good your mother give me! Mom makes 
*em pretty good now, but law, I jest never 
eat such good ones as I got at your house.” 

The evening which followed the bridal 
found the newly-wedded in their own pleas- 
ant home; fog Mr. Stanley had taken a 
modest dwelling in the vicinity of Gram- 
mercy Park, and furnished it in anticipation 
of the event which would rescue him at 
last from bachelorhood. 

The ample sitting-room, with its neat and 
comfortable furniture, appeared like a new 
world to Norton and Dell, while Sadie re- 
flected in her smile a sense of new-found 
happiness as she gazed upon her cosy sur- 
roundings. 

That evening Uncle Rob spoke of the 
many years which had elapsed since he had 
seen last the face of his niece, and of the 
pleasure this meeting gave him. 

“ Why, Almy,” said he, “ how was it you 
didn’t let your old uncle know of your ex- 
istence ? I found that you'd disappeared 
from Boston, and nobody could give one a 
sign of your whereabouts.” 

« Alma owes us some account of her life, 
Uncle ; and indeed, my love,” said Stanley to 
his wife, “ you promised to tell me, after we 
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were married, how it was that you came to 
live in such obscure relations. Perhaps 
now is an appropriate time, as Uncle ap- 
pears to demand satisfaction.” 

“It is not a very long story, dear Bright- 
on,” returned the lady, “and, probably, an 
overweening sense of self-reliance or self- 
importance, as some people called it, lay at 
the bottom of my conduct.” 

“I remember you as a little girl, Almy, 
always wanting to do things for yourself 
and hating to make trouble for people,” re- 
marked the Maine farmer, “and I s’pose 
the disposition didn’t wear off as you grew 
up. Well, let’s know about your life among 
the lowly.” ’ 

“ After Lawrence died, I returned with 
the children to Boston, and lived for a time, 
as you know, Uncle Rob, with Lawrence’s 
father. He had become much reduced in 
circumstances, the war having quite broken 
up his business, and he had a large family 
to maintain. The girls, Lawrence’s sisters, 


had formerly expressed much affection for 
me, but when I came with my children, 


apparently compelled to seek shelter under 
their father’s roof, they treated me coldly, 
and intimated by look and asides that their 
father had as much as he could do to sup- 
port them, and that I had no right to expect 
him to provide for me. Such conduct was 
intolerable, as I had only asked a temporary 
asylum with them, so that I could mature 
some plan for my support.” 

““ Why didn’t ye come to me?” exclaimed 
Uncle Rob in much excitement. 

“I wrote to you, Uncle, but received no 
reply until several months afterward, when I 
had come to this city, and had already en- 
tered upon an engagement which provided 
me and the children with the necessaries of 
life. Your letter had evidently been tam- 
pered with, for a long time elapsed between 
its date and the day when it was placed in 
my hand. I wrote to you immediately.” 

“Yes, and I saw sperrit and pluck in every 
line of it, and felt proud of you, and thought 
to myself—Almy’s going to show folks that 
if she be a widow with three little children, 
and nothing besides her head and hands, 
she isn’t helpless, and she’ll get along.” 

“Thank you, Uncle, for the good opinion. 





At first I occupied rooms in the neighbor- 
hood of Cooper Union, but finding them 
too expensive, and having to go every day 
to a shop below Canal Street, I found rooms 
in a building farther down, where we re- 
mained two years; then work began to 
slacken, and it became necessary for me to 
remove to cheaper quarters, and they were 
discovered on Prince Street. One day 
while looking in that neighborhood for 
a tenement a little less uninviting than most 
of them, [ asked an honest-faced Irish 
woman if she knew of any cheap apart- 
ments in a tidy house. It was Mrs. Moriar- 
ty, and I went home with her, and hired 
those two rooms in the rear of the third 


story, which have been our home so long ; a 
home in which we have enjoyed many, 
many days of true happiness as ne ores 
ing its rude and untoward surroundings. ”- 

“Yes, my dear Alma,” said the proud 
husband, “ that pure happiness which comes 
to the charitable, earnest heart when dis- 
pensing its wealth of patience and good-will 
among the needy.” 

“Almy was always one of the steady, 
contented kind when a little gal,” said Un- 
cle Rob, “while others were a complainin’ 
because things didn’t suit ’em, she’d be 
good-natured and pleasant, taking matters 
in a practical sort of way. Her mother wasa 
good deal like her. Well, I’m glad you re- 
membered me, Almy, this time, and | think 
ere got a right good man in Mr. Stan- 
ey. He’s one of our sort, kind of old-fash- 
ioned, you know, and it seems to me, too, 
he’ll appreciate you.” 

Stanley smiled at the frank humor of the 
old farmer, and said: 

“] shall endeavor to appreciate her, and 
I want you, Uncle Rob, to watch me, to see 
that I make a good husband. Men of my 
years are usually set in habits which do not 
comport well with new relations, especially 
the domestic, and they find it very difficult 
to accommodate themselves to new duties 
and responsibilities.” 

“If ye have the mind,” said the old man 
solemnly, “ ye can meet your duties rightly. 
I'd trust you, my boy, knowing you to have 
the spirit to do the right.” 

Dell had enthroned herself upon Stanley’s 
knee that evening, and when Uncle Rob had 
concluded his admonition, she looked half 
reproachfully at him, and throwing her little 
arms mend Stanley’s neck, exclaimed : 

“I dess my own dear new papa will do 
just right, 1 4zow he will.” 

H. S, DRAYTON, 
THE END. 
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THE REASON WHY. 


Most people are cross, and most people are unusually 
hungry on Sunday. No one can tell why it is, but if we 
observe our acquaintances, we shall find it to be true.— 
Golden Kule. 


a pte it seems to me the easiest thing 
possible to know the reason of this 
Sunday crossness and hunger. Almost ev- 
erybody sleeps later on that morning—most 
persons from two to three hours. A great 
many parents are driven up at last by noisy, 
hungry children clamoring for breakfast. 
They rise hurriedly, themselves faint from a 
longer fast than usual. The breakfast, where 
servants are employed, has been kept wait- 
ing so long as to be nearly unfit to eat, and 
often the poor servant is blamed for it, and 
the “crossness”’ of the mistress rouses cross- 
ness in her. All having had their usual 
habits broken in upon, are affected more or 
less by it, principally the children. When 
servants are wanting, and the late risers 
have to prepare breakfast, what a hurrying 
and “scurrying” takes place. Then there 
is the fire that won’t burn, the muddy coffee, 
the underdone biscuit, the crying, quarrel- 
ing children (little animals as they are, like 
any other animal deprived too long of food) 
ready to snap at anything, while father won- 
ders that they are so cross. Many a child 
has had a Sunday whipping when the real 
fault lay with those who compelled it to 
wait too long for its accustomed bath and 
food. Just here I bethink me of a child who 
used often to be chastised on Sabbath morn- 
ing, not exactly for crossness, but for skip- 
ping out of bed, waking up two sisters and 
a baby brother, and getting them all up- 
roarious with laughter at her antics. 


driven from her bed by the noise, appeared 
at the door. I took the whipping, but to 
this day am in doubt whether I deserved it 
or not. J wasn’t tired with work; I rose at 
my usual hour; and if only the rest of the 
family had, what unpleasant memories I 
should have been spared. 

“No one can tell why people eat more on 
Sunday!” Because they’ve fasted longer. 
And then overloading their stomachs and 
having no usual labors to engage in to work 
it off, but idling about, stretching themselves 


Ah, | 
me! how that child subsided as mother, | 





to rest again, or dozing over a book or paper, 
who wonders they are cross? Some of these 
late risers—more’s the pity—are church- 
goers ; and then there are the hasty or neg- 
lected baths, the clothes that won’t be found, 
the missing buttons, etc.—when found, moth- 
er is called all ways at once, and at last has 
her brood dressed only as the bell strikes 
for church. Throwing on her own clothes, 
snatching parasol and fan, and marshalling 
her troops, she hurries forth, and, panting 
and heated, enters the house that “ holiness 
becomes forever” quite unfit for worship. 
And just here I must say it seems to me 
that Protestant churches might, with great 
profit, adopt one custom of Roman Catholic 
ones, by appointing an early morning service 
—at least in summer. As it is, the hottest 
hours of the day, half-past ten in the morning 
and at three in the afternoon, the bell sum- 
mons out the faithful to drag, through the 
heat, bodies which, however willing the spir- 
its they may carry, do often succumb to it. 
I have positively envied the Irish girls as 
I saw them walking cool to church in the 
fresh morning hours, while 1, miserable 
woman, myself up at the same hour as on 
week days, was waiting breakfast for sleepers. 
But I hear some workingman or woman, 
some overtasked father or mother, ask, “ Is 
not Sunday a day of rest? Do you grudge us 
one morning to sleep?” Yes, dear friends, 
I do grudge you the morning hours, because 
I know it hurts you more than it helps or 
rests. A celebrated physician tells his con- 
sumptive patients even, “ Never go to sleep 
after you wake in the morning. Every nap 
you take drains your life.” Judging from 
my own feelings when forcing myself into 
taking a second nap that I might not dis- 
turb those who wished to sleep, I believe 
this to be true. Try rising at your usual 
hour through the week, take breakfast at the 
usual hour, bathe and attend church in the 
morning—let us hope the -hour for service 
will soon be appointed earlier ere the sun is 
hot—then in the afternoon, O workers, 
stretch the tired limbs on the lounge, on the 
cool grass under the lilac bushes or the 
great, glorious elms, and rest body and mind 
until evening. A short service of prayer and 
praise you will surely wish to join in ere 
sleeping, and will come home refreshed, and, 
as Fanny Fern says, with “ somethin 
wherewith to fight the devil with throug 
the week,” COUSIN CONSTANCE. 


« 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER VI1.—Continued. 
ORDER. 


HIS organ is situated in the middle 
frontal convolution, at the outer an- 

gle of the superciliary ridge (See Fig. 
17-O). It was discovered by Spurz- 
heim. In Dr. Gall the element of Order 
was extremely small. Dr. Fossati says 
on this point: “If it be true, as we 
believe it is, that there is an organ of 
Order, Gall was absolutely destitute of 
it.” A comparison of his cast or por- 
trait, with that of Wellington, Dr. 
Johnson, or of John Neal, the Ameri- 


,can author, will show a striking dif- 


ference in the development of that 
organ. 

When large, the lower part of the 
forehead appears square, and relatively 
broad. 

It is the function of Order to give a 
love of method and system in the ar- 
rangement of individual objects. Per- 
sons who have this organ well devel- 
oped are disposed to be orderly in their 
business affairs. They aim to have a 
time and a place for everything; are 
punctual in keeping appointments, neat 
and cleanly in person, and systematic 
in all things. Much, however, depends 
upon habit and association in giving 
direction to this faculty. A person may 
be systematic in some things to which 
his attention is specially called, while 
in regard to other matters in which he 
takes little interest, he may be con- 
sidered quite disorderly. 

In the head of Curran, this organ 





appears to be quite deficient; and he 
was noted for his careless, slovenly 
habits; while in the mask of the cele- 
brated William Pitt, it is very largely 
indicated. As an orator, Pitt was re: 
markable for the orderly arrangement 
and coherence of his words and sen- 
tences. In persons noteworthy for ad- 
ministrative ability the organ is found 
large. Dr. Gall speaks of an idiot in 
Paris who could not bear to see a chair 


Fig. 35.—Orpver Larce. 


or other object out of place; but would 
immediately replace it, without an inti- 
mation, as soon as it was disarranged. 
Thus the instructive action of the faculty 
was illustrated. In Fig. 24 it is evidently 
small. 

CALCULATION OR NUMBER. 

The organ of this faculty is located 
in the frontal convolutions, at the 
external angle of the superciliary ridge. 
(See Fig. 17-C). When large, it gives 
fullness and extension to this portion 
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of the brow. This organ gives facility 
in the use of figures for computation. 
It is limited, however, in itself, to mere 
calculation; other faculties are essential 
to success in the higher processes of 
mathematics. George Bidder and Ze- 
rah Colburn astonished the world by 
their calculating talent, when mere 
boys. Mr. Combe predicted of the for- 
mer, however, that he would never ex- 
cel as an engineer; and in confirmation 
of this prediction, his teacher said of 
him, after having given him instructions 
for two years, that he did not show as 
much capability in the higher branches 
as many others of the class. 


Fig. 36.—CatcuLaTion Larce. 

In Mr. Combe the organ was small, 
and he said of himself: “Arithmetic 
has always been a profound mystery to 
me, and to master the multiplication 
table, an insurmountable task. I could 
not now tell you how many eight times 
nine are without going to work circu- 
itously, and reckoning by means of the 
tens. Yet, for seven years I studied 
arithmetic. This deficiency has been 
the occasion of much trouble to me. 1I 
could understand everything relating 
to accounts, but had always to employ 
clerks to perform calculations. This 
faculty in me is, in fact, idiotic, and the 
organ is very small. Were my other 
powers in like condition, I should be 





totally unfit for the ordinary business 
of life.” 

Arctic travelers speak of the de- 
ficiency of the Eskimo in respect to 
numerical calculation; they generally 
resclve every number above ten into 
one comprehensive word, and in cor- 
roboration of the weakness of this or- 
gan in the Eskimo brain, it is said 
that the external angle of the eye in- 
stead of being horizontal with the in- 
ternal, as with us, is sensibly raised up 
toward the temples. 

A patient in the Lunatic Asylum of 
Newcastle, England, employed himself 
continually in covering paper with arith- 
metical calculations. His paper being 


taken away, he used a slate; this was 
removed, and he then scratched the fig- 
ures on the wall with his nails; his 
hands were then tied behind his back, 
and he employed his tongue to make 


figures on the wall with saliva. This 
conduct indicated disease or excite- 
ment in the brain-matter composing the 
organ of Calculation. In Napoleon 
the organ was large, as is seen in the 
cast by Antommarchi. In Dr. Gall it 
was small, and he affirmed that every 
kind of numerical computation fatigued 
him, while “he knew nothing of geom- 
etry, nor the problems of mathematics.” 


LOCALITY. 


The organ of this faculty is situated 
in a division of the First Frontal convo- 
lution, over Weight, and upward and 
outward from Individuality. (See Fig. 
17-1.) 

Everything which exists upon the 
earth must occupy a place somewhere 
on its surface, and it is the function of 
this organ to set us in harmony with this 
order of nature, by enabling us to form 
conceptions of, and to remember Lo- 
cality. Those who have this organ well 
developed possess an instinctive sense 
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of the relations of place and direction 
They are enabled to make their way 
readily to any desired point, and easily 
remember the scenery and topograph- 
ical features of places which they have 
visited. When very large, it gives a 
passion for traveling and seeing new 
countries. In M. Meyer, author of 
“Dia-na-Sore,” it was greatly develop- 
ed, and he found no pleasure except 
in a wandering life. His memory of the 
places which he had seen was aston- 
ishing. 

In the busts and portraits of all emi- 
nent navigators and travelers, as well as 
in great astronomers and geographers, 
there is invariably a prominence at the 
seat of this organ. Witness the por- 


traits of Captains Parry, Ross, Dr. :- 


Kane, Sir John Franklin, Galileo, La- 
place, Herschell, Dr. Livingstone, the 
explorer of Central Africa, etc. It is 


by the aid of this faculty, in co-opera- 
tion with other perceptive powers, that 
the Indian is enabled to traverse the 
‘trackless forest, and make his way with 
great ease from place to place. 

Many of the lower animals, particu- 
larly horses and dogs, possess this organ 


in a remarkable degree. It is related 
that one of a litter of pigs recently born 
was taken from its mother, placed in a 
barrel, from which it could see nothing 
but the sky, and carried on a wagon 
some distance by a circuitous route 
and across a stream. A few days after, 
the little pig made its escape from the 
pen in which it had been inclosed, and 
was found to have taken a direct line 
toward its home and mother. It swam 
the stream in its course, and, being 
carried down a little by the current 
while crossing, the animal rectified the 





deflection by striking out at a new 
angle for its destination, when it had | 
reached the other side. 

Birds, especially the predatory class, | 


have the instinct of Locality in a 
marked degree. Pigeons are remark- 
able for their local memory, and some 
varieties are highly esteemed for their 
swiftness and fidelity as messengers. 

At one time Dr. John Hunter was 
afflicted with a disease which disturbed 
the function of this organ, and Sir 
Everard Howe says of him: “ He had 
no conception of any place existing 
beyond the room he was in, yet was 
perfectly conscious of the loss of mem- 
ory.” 

The Adaptation of Nature.—In the 
enumeration of the physico-perceptive 
facultics which we have just completed, 
we observe an order and completeness, 
with respect to their location and func-~ 


tion, which are characteristic of the 
works of the Creator in every depart- 
ment of nature. These faculties are all 
arranged about the eyes, the chief in- 
struments through which impressions 
of the external world are conveyed to 
the mind, and each has to do with a 
quality or relation of external things 
which is entirely distinct in essence 
from every other relation, but neces- 
sary to a complete conception of any 
material object. If we take a common 
object, a tree, for instance, and exer- 
cise each one of our observing facul- 
ties upon it successively, we may then 
gain an idea of the complete impres- 
sion which they give. 

In the beginning we must perceive 
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an object as an existence before we can 
note its qualities, and here the organ of 
Individuality is exercised, and enables 
us to separate the tree from all other 
objects which exist, and to consider it 
in particularity. But trees differ very 
much in their forms. The pine, the 
elm, and the willow have each a peculiar 
shape, and the organ of Form enables 
us to apprehend this property. Again, 
trees are of all sizes, from the seedling 
of an inch high to the giant of the 
forest, full grown, towering up a hun- 
dred feet or more; and we are en- 
abled to take cognizance of this point 
of difference by the organ of Size. 
The weight or density of the wood 
which composes a tree is a quality 
which it is often useful to note, and 
through the organ of Weight we are 
enabled to perceive the differences 
which exist in this respect between 
various kinds of woods. Color, also, is 
a quality which belongs to a tree; its 
wood may be light or dark, and its 
leaves show different shades of green or 
brown, according to the season, and 
here the organ of Color comes in as a 
convenient and agreeable intellectual 
accessory. Again, nature observes a 
method in the disposition of the limbs 
and leaves, and every leaf shows a per- 
fectly systematic arrangement. To 
give usa proper idea of this relation 
among the parts of the tree, we are en- 
dowed with an organ of Order. More- 
over, it is useful for man to know the 
number of its parts to be able to com- 
pute its dimensions, the years of its 
growth, etc.; and here the organ of 
Number comes to help toward obtain- 
ing such knowledge. Finally, the tree 
can not exist without occupying a piece 
of ground, and having a special situa- 
tion, for the consideration of which the 
intellect is provided with the organ of 
Locality. 





Some men possess these faculties in 
a large measure, and therefore keen 
powers of observation, which enable 
them to give accurate descriptions of 
objects which come in their way. 
Others are feebly developed in them, 
and are superficial in their observa- 
tions, and vague and indefinite in their 
descriptions of physical objects. 


THE SEMI-PERCEPTIVE OR LITER- 
ARY ORGANS. 


EVENTUALITY. 


The organ of this faculty lies in the 
middle of the forehead directly above 
Individuality. (Fig17-E.) The natural 
subdivisions of the First Frontal con- 
volution in this region of the brain ap- 
pear to afford a special seat or center for 
it. It is the function of Eventuality to 
take cognizance of action and change, 
and thus supplies memory of events, 
circumstances, whatever has passed 
through our own experience or that 
of others. Dr. Gall was of the opinion 
that the parts embracing this organ, and 
what we now call Individuality, were 
the seat of ohe organ only, and he 
named that “ Educability,” because he 
found that persons having this part of 
the brain large were distinguished for 
prompt conceptions, facility of appre- 
hension, retentiveness of memory, and 
a strong desire for knowledge and in- 
struction. Dr. Spurzheim subsequent- 
ly made the analyses which determined 
the separate function of Eventuality 
with enough of clearness to warrant its 
being set apart as a special organ. 

In illustration of the distinctive func- 
tions of the two organs of Individuality 
and Eventuality, Mr. Combe relates 
the following anecdote. There had 
been a great review, and he dined 
with a number of gentlemen who had 
attended. He asked one of them what 
regiments were on the field. He re- 
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plied, that he did not know. He 
asked him then if he remembered the 
numbers on their knapsacks. No; he 
did not notice them. He then in- 
quired if he had observed the facings 
of the regimentals. No; he did not 
recollect seeing them. He asked him 
then what he did see. “ Why,” he re- 
plied, I saw the review.” “ And what 
do you call the review?” asked Mr. 
Combe. “Why,” said he, “I do not 
call the numbers the review, nor the 
facings the review, but the evolutions.” 
He then described the various move- 
ments, the marching and the counter- 
marching of the soldiers, with great pre- 
cision. Another gentleman sitting by 
said: “I know that the soldiers marched 
about and formed squares, yet I certain- 
ly could not have described the various 
successive movements as that gentleman 
has, but I remember what regiments 
were on the field, their numbers and 
facings.” ‘Mr. Combe was struck with 
the difference between these two gentle- 
then, and remarked, that in the first, 
Eventuality was much the more promi- 
nent organ, and in the second, Indi- 
viduality greatly predominated. 

Some writers consider Eventuality 
not only a central depository of knowl- 
edge or material for the use of the in- 
tellectual faculties, but also receptive 
of the results of the operation of the sen- 
timents andemotions. Love of knowl- 
edge is certainly its innate character- 
istic, and those who have it large are 
given to inquiry and _ investigation. 
That disposition which is commonly 
known as curiosity is referable to it 
rather than to Individuality. Dr. J. T. 
Browne says: “ Seeing, then, that this 
organ of Eventuality is the only one 
that can become sensible of the exist- 
ence and of the special functions of all 
the other organs, whether they relate to 
external things or to inward thoughts 





and feelings, it follows, in the course 
of reason, that it must embrace within 
its sphere of action the notion of the 
entity, Self. And for the same reason 
it seems right to assume that it is also 
the true seat of Consciousness, that 
mysterious abode so long sought for in 
vain by the most able students of meta- 
physical science.” 

Authors who excel in descriptions of 
things owe this quality of their compo- 
sition to a good endowment of Indi- 
viduality; while those who excel in 
the description of action, possess Event- 
uality in a large degree. Both of these 
organs are essential to vividness of 
narration, when both objects and ac- 
tions enter into the description. These 


RGE. 


organs were large in De Foe, Gold- 
smith, and Swift, and are prominent in 
Victor Hugo and Wilkie Collins, and 
the qualities which this organ gives to 
composition appear strikingly in their 
productions. In the portraits of the 
naturalists Cuvier, Buffon, Lyell, and 
Buckland this organ is prominent. 
Eminent jurists and statesmen, like 
Webster, Calhoun, Choate, and Evarts, 
have it large. ‘(See Fig. 38). 
TIME, 

The location of the organ of this 
faculty is in the middle frontal convolu- 
tion, about midway between the vertical 
Frontal fissure, as marked by Ecker, 
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and the anterior margin of the brain. 
Its place, as indicated on the cranium, 
is in the center of the lateral region of 
the frontal bone, immediately over 
the orbit. In the living subject it is 
above the middle of the eyebrow, and 
outward from Locality. (See Fig. 
17-33). 

This organ furnishes the power of 
measuring time. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation that there is a great 
difference among men in regard to 
memory of the time when events have 
occurred, as well as in regard to their 
ability to measure intervals in music, and 
to keep step when marching or dancing. 
Some persons may possess this faculty in 
a remarkable degree, and be idiotic or 
feeble in all other respects. A case is 
related of the son of a farmer who 
hardly knew enough to take the cows 
to pasture, yet was able to tell the hour 
of the day with great precision, even 
immediately after being awakened from 

sound sleep. The deaf and dumb 
usually show a strong appreciation of 
rhythmic movements by keeping the 
step in dancing. “The sense of touch,” 
says Dr. Simpson, “ may be the chan- 
nel through which the organ of Time 
is excited, as well as the sense of hear- 
ing and sight. No one will dispute 
that a soldier could perform the man- 
ual exercise to a succession of taps on 
the shoulder; and to time in the same 
way given might a person dance.” 
The deaf and dumb dance by taking 
the time from the movements of the 
musician’s hand, or instantaneously 
from their companion dancers, and ap- 
parently derive great pleasure from the 
exercise. 

The metaphysicians were greatly 
puzzled to account for the power which 
is possessed by man and some of the 
lower animals for appreciating intervals 
of time, until it was shown that this 


| power is an original mental faculty, 
| having a certain part of the brain as its 
functional center. 

A case of disease in this organ, ac- 
companied with special derangement 
of the power to consider the duration 
of time, is recorded by Dr. Hoppe, of 
Copenhagen. A lady of much intelli- 
gence, who required his medical advice, 
stated, that though perfectly conscious 
of everything around her, she possessed 
no conception of time. Sometimes a 


very long period and at other times a 


Fig. 39.—Time Larce. 


very short period seemed to her to have 
elapsed since she had fallen into her 
| present condition. Without being 
questioned, she complained of pain, 
and a strong sense of burning in a line 
across the forehead. And when re- 
quested to point out the seat of the 
pain, laid her finger exactly on one or- 
gan of Time, and then drew it across 
to the other organ. She stated that 
she felt pain in no other place but in 
this line. 

Many remarkable instances are re- 
lated of the manifestation of this faculty 
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by some of the lower animals; but, as’ 
the reader has doubtless met with fre- 
quent illustrations in his perusal of cur- 
rent literature, we deem it unnecessary to 
occupy space with any particular relation. 

The development of Time in young 
. children is subsequent to that of Event- 
uality, which is apparent from the fact 
that one two years old will exhibit strong 
curiosity and a good memory of things, 
but have scarcely any notion of time in 
its extent or application. What has 
passed is referred to “ yesterday,” and 
“to-morrow” expresses for them the 
future generally. As the child grows 
older he is found setting closer and 
closer bounds to intervals, and ap- 
proaching to exactitude in periodic 
designation. 

The organ of Time plays a very im- 
portant part in our mental life, and 
Dr. Browne fitly says: “A keen, ha- 
bitual sense of the value of time is 
naturally a very influential, nay, indis- 
pensable ingredient in the composition 
‘of an industrious character;” and he 
argues, that “if the harmonious inter- 
vals of musical sounds are dependent 
on a correct perception of time, it is 
not irrational to suppose that sus- 
tained harmony in the arrangement of 
our thoughts and words will be pro- 
portioned to the relative size of the 
organ of Time, especially when it is act- 
ing in unison with the sense of Order.” 
In Dr. Gall, Samuel Johnson, Daniel 
O'Connell, Benjamin Franklin, Henry 
Clay, and other men distinguished for 
indefatigable, intellectual activity and 
practical efficiency, this organ was a 
salient feature. 

TUNE. 

The organ of Tune is situated in the 
lower lateral or angular part of the fore- 
head, adjoining Time, and immediately 
above Order. (Fig. 17-34). When large, 
it gives a rounded fullness or projection 











to that part of the temporal region, 
although its conspicuity may be much 
reduced by association with a large or- 
gan of Order, and the relative disposi- 
tion of the frontal convolutions. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Spurzheim, this organ in 
Gliick had a pyramidal contour; in 
Mozart, Viotti, Dussels, and others, the 
external and lateral parts of the head 
were enlarged and rounded. 

This is the musical faculty. It gives 
love and appreciation of melody, and 
is essential to skill as a musical per- 
former. Time is, however, a most im- 
portant ingredient in a genius for 
music, contributing to-the sense of har- 
mony by affording a just perception of 
intervals. “ 

Dr. Gall observes that a large endow- 
ment of this organ should not be ex- 
pected in every ordinary performer. By 
persistent training a person with a mod- 
erate development of the organ may 
acquire considerable skill with musical 
instruments. But when the soul feels 
the inspiration of harmonious sounds, 
| and the countenance expresses the rapt- 
| ure which thrills through the frame of 
| the real musician, a large organ will 
never be wanting. 

As an instance of remarkable defi- 
ciency in the organ and faculty, the 
case of Ann Ormorod is given. She 
was admitted at twelve years of age to 
the Blind Asylum of Liverpool, and 
during two years unsparing efforts were 
made to develop any musical talent 
which she might possess, but without 
effect, as she experienced no greater 
pleasure from the finest music than 
from the rudest noise. A comparison 
of the mask which was taken of her 
head with that of Madame Malibran, 
shows a remarkable difference in de- 
velopment at the region of Tune; the 
one being flat and sunken, the other 
full and protuberant. 
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Dr. Andrew Combe gives an inter- 
esting case of disease of this organ from 
his own practice. The patient com- 
plained of acute pain at the exact situa- 
tion of the organs of Tune, which were 
largely developed. She dreamed a 
great deal of hearing the finest music, 
and her dreams were so vivid that she 
said she believed she would. be able to 


Fig. 40.—Tune Larce, 


reproduce a piece which had particu- 


larly pleased her. The pain and ex- 
citement in the organ of Tune con- 
tinued for several days, with growing 
intensity, accompanied by an irresistible 
craving for music, which she was pow- 
erless to repress. Being refused per- 
mission to get up and play and sing, as 
she strongly desired to do, she re- 
quested that a friend might be sent for 
to play and sing forher. In the mean- 
time the craving became so intolerable, 
that she seized a guitar, and lying upon 
the sofa, gave way to the torrent of her 
feeling with a clearness and strength 
of voice and a facility of execution which 
were extraordinary. Dr. Combe, per- 
ceiving the physical cause of these 
phenomena, made use of remedies to 
allay the inflammation and excitement 
of the cerebral organ, and with happy 
results. 

Napoleon I., as stated by Bourrienne, 
had very little capacity for appreciating 





-music, and his mask confirms the state- 


ment. Sir Walter Scott was weak in 
this faculty also, while Moore possess- 
ed a strong development. The differ- 
ence among the poets in lyrical quali- 
ties may be referred to their differences 
in the organ of Tune. 

In Weber, Handel, Beethoven, Ros- 
sini, Jenny Lind, and other great mu- 
sicians, the organ is strikingly shown. 
In the ordinary practice, however, of 
Phrenology, it is not an easy matter for 
the examiner to determine the size and 
strength of Tune, until he has had a 
large amount of experience. The stu- 
dent should carefully note the differ- 
ences of conformation in the region of 
the organ, as shown on the heads ot 
emirent musicians, when contrasted 
with those who are lacking in the mu- 
sical faculty. 

Singing birds are examples of the 
existence of this faculty in the lower 
animals, and in the male singing bird 
a greater fullness of the skull over the 
eye orbit exists than is observable in 
the head of the non-singing female. 

s 





—<——- 


How HE OUTDID THEM.—A lad in 
Boston, rather small for his years, worked 
in an office as errand boy for four gentle- 
men who do business there. One day the 
gentlemen were chaffing him a little about 
being so small, and said to him: 

“You never will amount to much—you 
never can do much business; you are too 
small.” 

The little fellow looked at them. 

“Well,” said he, “as small as I am, I 
can do something which none of you four 
men can do.” 

“ Ah, what is that ?”’ said they. 

“1 don’t know as I ought to tell you,” 
he replied. But they were anxious to know, 
and urged him to tell what he could do that 
none of them were able to do. 

“I can keep from swearing!” said the 
little fellow. 

There were some blushes on four manly 
faces, and there seemed to be very little 
anxiety for further information on the point 
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HOW TO PREPARE FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL, 








| purpose of this brief paper is to 
give advice concerning the mental 


preparation necessary to obtain the greatest. 


pleasure and profit from a visit to foreign 
lands. 

As the climates of Europe vary from 
warm to cold, clothing will be required for 
both extremes, as at home. Simplicity and 
durability are the two great requisites for the 
traveler's dress. The less baggage, the less 
trouble and expense. Employ your time 
rather upon mental than physical furnishing, 
if you wish to make your trip profitable to 
you throughout time. If your chief desire is 
to live in handsome hotels and observe the 
dress and manners of men and women, you 
can enjoy nearly as much of that in the 
United States as in Europe, without the 
dangers of ocean travel. 

Now, what are the best things to be seen 
in foreign lands that we can not see at 
home? There are paintings, statuary, fine 
buildings, forests, prairies, rivers, cataracts, 
mountains in our own land; have we seen 
these? Have we found ourselves able to 
appreciate them, grown up mentally to the 
height of American scenery, of American 
science and art? If so, then we may, with 
propriety, think of going abroad for wider 
culture, deeper knowledge. The sight of 
the eye is more than the hearing of the ear; 
an hour’s description would not give us the 
knowledge of mountain grandeur or cathe- 
dral grandeur that one broad, sweeping gaze 
would afford. And in those lands beyond 
the blue Atlantic are gathered the treasures 
of art, the collections of science, the prod- 
ucts of skill which the ages have amassed 
and willed to the present. Priceless paint- 
ings which would never come to us, the 
works of Angelo, Murillo, Correggio, Cano- 
va, can only be seen by making a pilgrim- 
age to them. I say pilgrimage because un- 
less we take with us the devotion and soul 
of pilgrims, we might as well absent us 
entirely from the shrines of genius. Such 
cathedrals as are scattered throughout Eu- 
rope w | never grow upon American soil; 
they are the product of a past, mighty in a 
way, different from the might that builds us 
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swinging iron bridges and steamships of 
iron planks. Crumbling abbeys and cas- 
tles will never dot our American landscape. 
And that atmosphere filled with legend, ro-’ 
mance, myth, can only be breathed in lands 
saturated with the tears, the blood, of long 
lines of maidens and warriors whose beauty 
and high-born grace smiles to-day in the 
grass and flowers that nod above their 
ashes. 

One of the first requisites for a traveler is 
knowledge of some international language, 
if we may so express our meaning. French 
and English are now more widely spoken 

_ than any other tongues, hence the mastery 
_ of these will give the key to all modern 
| knowledge. Madame de Peyrac’s “Com-_ 
| ment on Parle a Paris,” or Williams’ “ Get- 
| ting to Paris,” should be purchased and 
| carefully studied, followed by Marcel’s “ Ra- 
| tional Method of Learning to Read, Speak, 
| and Write French,” which may be followed 
| by reading Ladreyt’s “French Conversa- 
tional Reader,” Picciola, Graziella, and 
| other easy prose books. Next, calculating in 
| foreign coins and currency will be a neces- 
sary step in preparation, for ready counting 
and valuation is essential to economy in 
expenditure; and it takes considerable 
practice to enable one to think in pounds, 
guineas, francs, louis, piasters, etc. 

Now one should take an inventory of his 
mental furnishing to find what he has or 
lacks to form a good foundation for future 
acquisitions. What knowledge have I ot 
European history, of European literature, 


| of the principles of art and architecture? is 


a pertinent query. One might nearly as well 
stay at home as to start away ignorant ot 
these four important subjects. You say, 
“Why, we could not master these in months 
and months, and we are to start in the au- 
tumn.” Certainly you can not master these 
branches in years, but you may make a be- 
ginning; you may start with the first princi- 
ples, and knowing what you lack, may con- 
stantly make additions to your store in a 
systematic method. Take first an universal 
history— Willard’s “Universal History in 





Perspective’ is a good one; from this work 
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fix in your memory the great epochs of Eu- 
ropean history, and read special histories to 
fix prominent persons and events in memory ; 
read also biographies of prominent leaders, 
as Hannibal, Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon 
I., Josephine, Mary Stuart, Prince Charlie, 
Elizabeth, Marie Antoinette, Henry VIII. 


and his Queens; these may be found con-— 
densed with many others in Godwi:’s “ Cy- | 


and it is desirable to know exactly what is 
highest and noblest in conception and exe- 
| cution and confine the attention almost 
wholly to those works. 

Finally, we must not forget inaking some 
‘acquaintance with the authors and their writ- 
| ings. One must know of the great writers of 
each land, by reading something of their 
works and their biographies, and in order 





clopedia of Biography,” or in Chani‘ers’s or | to have this knowledge systematic, read Mrs. 


the New American Ené¢yclopedia. Next 
read a history of France, of Switzerland, of 
Spain, ltaly, and Germany, if you purpose 


visiting all these lands. If your time is quite | 


limited, confine yourself to the universal his- 
tory, and stamp the outlines of historical 


knowledge upon your mind; what you ac- ! 


quire abroad will then fit in its proper con- 
nection. Broad, clear, comprehensive out- 
lines of knowledge are vastly better than a 
jumble of disconnected facts. 

Jarves’ “ Art Hints” will furnish you with 
important knowledge concerning the true 
spirit of art and its sure foundations. Any 
or all Ruskin’s art books are valuable, in- 
culcating sound principles while leading the 
art-worshiper to the true source of all art, 
nature and nature’s God. Now read care- 
fully D’Anvers’ “Elementary History of 
Art,” or Clement’s “ Hand-book of Paint- 


ers, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and | 


their Works ;” and study any books of en- 


gravings, any paintings, statuary, or fine | 


buildings that may come in your way here 
at home. Note all their peculiarities and 
good points; learn why s:me are thought 
good, bad, or indifferent ; observe the spirit 
of such works, whether they are made for 
show, for use, or for expressing a love 


and taste for the beautiful. If possible, | 


study some of the books of engravings of 
Raphael’s, Angelo’s, Titian’s, Turner's, or 
Rembrandt’s works of foreign. cathedrals 
and castles. Samson’s “Elements of Art 
Criticism ” should also be carefully studied. 
One will thus acquire a faint idea of the 
vast riches of European galleries of art and 
of those works which are judged by compe- 
tent critics best and most worthy to employ 
the time upon. Wecan see enough mediocre 
and fair work in painting, architecture, and 
statuary, without leaving the United States, 


| Botta’s “ Hand-book of Universal Litera- 


ture,” or Schlegel’s “ History of Literature ; 


| these, with Gilman’s “ First Steps in English 
Literature,” and Sismondi’s *‘ Literature or 
the South of Europe,” will give a carefu) 
student a fair acquaintance with the history 
of literature. This is a brief outline of the 
course of study preparatory to really en- 
joying and profiting by foreign travel ; if to 
this we add a knowledge of drawing and 
the rudiments, at least, of painting and mu- 
sic, our travelers will find themselves very 





fairly equipped for pleasant journeying. That 
much pleasure may be taken and much good 
gained without this preparation is undenia- 
ble, but if we seek the most, we must give 
time and thought to making our minds and 
souls receptive by harrowing up the soil be- 
forehand, that the seed may fall upon good 
ground, “yielding some forty, some sixty, 
some an hundred fold.” Knowledge is like 
| money out at interest, it increases by its own 
aggregation, its own use, and if there be no 
principal, how can there be interest ? 

Such books of travels and guide-books as 
come in the way easily, it will be well to 
read. Every scrap of information will come 
of use. Finally, begin at once to cultivate 
your powers of observation; learn to look 
at everything carefully, thoroughly, under- 
| standingly, for by that means comes great 
| profit. AMELIA V. PETIT. 
| WAITING. 

WHEN rose-leaves in long grasses fall 

To hide their shattered head, 


All tenderly the grasses tall 
Bow down to veil the dead. 





And there are hearts content to wait, 
Still as the grasses lie, 

Till those they love, however late, 
Turn there at last to die. 





F. W. B. 
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FOOD AND HEALTH—SOME EXPERIMENTS. 


OME one gives an account in the New 
York Ledger of the method he pur- 
sued to relieve himself of that arch-enemy 
of physical comfort, dyspepsia. The hy- 
gienic points in the account may be new to 
the Ledger readers ; to the old readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL, they are only con- 
firmations of certain well-established prin- 
ciples governing nutrition and the assimila- 
tive functions. Here they are: 

“TI was turned off by the doctors as in- 
curable, but one was kind enough to give 
me some good advice, and it, together with 
my own judgment, made me a well man. 
That was fifteen years ago, and I am well 
yet. The rule I followed was to avoid en- 
tirely pork and lard, and anything cooked 
or fried with it; also, hard-boiled eggs, 
doughnuts, mince pies, or any kind of pie, 
tarts, or pastry; also white-wheat flour, no 
matter how cooked; tobacco, liquor, mo- 
lasses of all kinds, corn-bread, pickles, and 
all kinds of nuts. I lived on the following: 
Sound, unbolted wheat flour, stirred into 
boiling milk, and thickened to suit the taste, 
and eaten with fresh butter and white sugar; 
or the same flour made into light bread, and 
eaten twelve hours old at least; cracked 
wheat ; boiled or roasted potatoes, warm, 
never c: Id ; fruit of all kinds, raw or cooked; 
soft-boiled eggs, broiled and boiled beef and 
mutton, rice, rye, hominy, with moderate use 
of vegetables ; beets and cabbage very mod- 
era‘e. Eat no cucumbers, and if you need 
acid, use lemon juice, or unsweetened lem- 





onade. Have your meals regularly, and eat 
nothing between meals. Stick to this twelve 
or eighteen months, and you will be a well: 
man.” 

It is not out of place in this connection 
to note the fact that a statement originally 
published in the 7rzbune has been going 
the round of the American press to the 
effect, that a physician of Sandy Hill, N. Y., 
spent with a friend a part of last winter in 
New York attending lectures at one of our 
medical schools, and being of similar tastes, 
they chose to board themselves. Their 
food consisted mainly of milk, oatmeal, 
granulated wheat, Graham bread—and al- 
though they studied closely all the time, 
they never felt better in their lives than at 
the close of the lecture term. Their board 
for January averaged twenty-five cents a 
day apiece, and. for February, twenty-three 
cents a day. They had neat and oysters 
occasionally, but only as a kind of luxury. 

A more carefully-noted experience is that 
recorded in Vature, of Dr. T. L. Nichols, 
an American physician resident in En- 
gland, who related particulars of a “di- 
etetic experiment” upon himself which he 
made with a view to solving a difficulty 
as to the quantity of food per diem which 
would best sustain health. He began on 
November 5th, his food being chiefly bread, 
fruit, milk, and vegetables. During the 
experiment he had taken no flesh meat, 
wine, beer, spirits, tea, coffee, or tobacco. 
With regard to smoking, if it were the 
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good thirg people said it was, why not, he | had to be disposed of at great cost of life 
asks, encourage their wives and daughters | and strength, and he believed the wisest 
to smoke? Medical authorities differed as | plan was to eat the smallest quantity that 
to the quantity of food that should be eaten, | would properly support the body. The 
and it was a common belief that the more | fourth week, his food being similar, weighed 
food we ate, the greater would be our | 3 lbs. 6 oz., costing Is. 24d. (30 cts.), giv- 
strength. ing an average of 8 oz., equal to 2d. per day. 

“ The first week he lived on bread, milk, | He considered 8 oz. the minimum and 12 
fruit, and vegetables, the total weight being | oz. the maximum quantity of food that 
3 Ibs. 9% 0z., costing 3s. 1d. (about 75 cts.), | should be taken per day. The total weight 
#2., a daily average of 8 3-14 0z., costing | of his food during the four weeks was 14 
§ 2-7d. ; this was slightly below his standard | Ibs. 6 oz., costing 9s. 344d. (about $2.30) ; 
of 6d.a day. He felt better and clearer and | average per week, 3 lbs. 9% oz.; per day, 
brighter than usual. The second week he | 8 oz., costing per week, 2s. 5d., and per 
studied quality rather than cheapness, his | day 4 1-7d. He then added soups, pud- 
food being “Food of Health,” milk and | dings, eggs, etc., and the fifth week his 
fruit. Total weight, 4 lbs. 4% 0z.; cost, | food weighed 3 lbs. 12% oz., costing 3s. 4d., . 
3s. 8d. (85 cts.); average per diem, 9 5-7 | being at the rate of 8 4-7 oz., at 5 5-7d. (or 
oz., costing 6 2-7d., and nothing could have | 12 cts.) per day. For the sixth week the 
been better, physiologically, than the effect | figures were 63 02z., at 2s. 1d., or 9 oz. at 
of that food upon him. His digestion was | 3 4-7d. per day. He had taken the diet 
simply perfect, and the action of the whole | without stimulants, and had experienced a 
system as good as it could be. He then | constant increase of health and strength 
discontinued milk as unnecessary. For the | and power to work, and his weight had re- 
third week the total amounted to 3 lbs. | mained at about 12 st. 2 lbs. (170), except 
2 oz., equal to Is. 9d. (43 cts.), giving an | that at the end of the fourth week there had 
average of 7 1-7 oz. of food, costing only | been a slight decrease, which had since been 
3d. per day. Milk was not so cheap for | recovered. The experiment had been fairly 
food as Gloster, Dutch, and American | made upon an average subject and the re- 
cheese, because they had to pay for the | sults were satisfactory. He was convinced 
water it contained. Doctors recommended | that they ought to give rest to the stomach, 
2 or 3 lbs. of food daily to repair the waste | and that this would cure all cases of dys- 
of the system; but he asserted that the | pepsia. The diet question was at the root 
weight of brain atoms and nerve force | of all diseases. Pure blood could only be 
could not be measured. The food eaten | made from pure food.” 
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DISCOMFORTS OF THE SICK. 
fb bprwenps only who have passed weary | for food, and articles partially protected 


days and wakeful nights in weakness | with rubber for general use; falling coals 
and pain on a bed of sickness, with pawers | and cinders, surely preventable by the em- 
of endurance weakened, and every form of | ployment of wooden tongs and silent ash- 
mental and physical sensibility acutely act- | pans ; harsh door-fastenings, possibly avoid- 
ive, can comprehend the multitude and | able by special apparatus constructed for 
misery of the discomforts which beset the | use with locks temporarily fastened back; 
sick. Noise in its hideously infinite variety; ' glaring lights, that irritate the wakeful, 
creaking boards, which no deftly-made ' and make the dozing dream and start; puz- 
screw has been devised to secure ; rattling | zling shadows or lugubrious darkness, evils 
china and ware, not yet replaced by ingeni- | instantly remediable if only it were possible 
ously-devised substitutes—perhaps the old | to secure a soft and shaded light. These 
wooden bowl and platter on dumb-waiter | are a few of the surface grievances of the 
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first stage of illness, when the head aches, 
the faculties of hearing and sight are pre- 
ternaturally intensified, and a morbid fancy 
extracts suffering and bewilderment from 
every disturbing circumstance, however 
small, 

Then comes the stage of helplessness, 
when the sick person lies in the paralyzing 
grip of his malady, perhaps unconscious or 
delirious, and those about want all the aids 
which skill and thought can bring to their 
assistance to minister to his wants safely, 
promptly, and with the least distress or dis- 
turbance to the patient and his surround- 
ings. It is seldom possible to say precisely 
how little or how much the surroundings of 
a seemingly unconscious person affect him. 
In this period of an illness, apparatus, con- 
trivances and arrangements of every class 
for the ministration of comfort to the sick, 
play a not unimportant part in the treat-. 
ment, and should be so regarded. It is dis- 
couraging to observe the meager results of 
the enterprise bestowed by designers and 
producers of appliances useful in this phase 
of sickness. For example, a thoroughly 
efficient feeder suitable for use in the case 
of an adult does not exist, and expert nurses 


shaded hand-lamp, of no greater weight than 
may be borne on a finger, and so contrived 
that the light will fall at the point required, 
without assailing the eyes of the patient, is 
not yet devised. Complicated and costly beds, 





quite out of the reach of any middle-class | 
family, and therefore available only for the | 
wealthy, or the unfortunate inmates of hos- | 
pitals, alone meet the requirement of clean- | 


liness without discomfort. The like is true | 
of nearly all the apparatus for the relief of | 
pain by change of posture, and of securing | 


immunity from pressure, or steadiness in a 
particular position. The rich and the poorest 
are provided, but not the multitude in nar- 
row circumstances with small and inelastic 
financial resources. 

The stage of convalescence is in many 
respects the most trying of all. It is then 
that petty annoyances, such as arise from 
noises, draughts, smoke, foul vapors, bad or 
ill-managed light, improperly cooked food, 
nauseous remedies administered in unclean- 
ly cups or glasses, knives, forks, and spoons 
that turn over with a clatter, things that fall 
or are readily knocked down, irritating wall- 
papers, hard, lumpy or too soft beds, bur- 
densome or cold bed-clothes, beds that can 
be put in order only with labor and confu- 
sion. There is scarcely an article or piece 
of apparatus for the sick-chamber which is 
not obviously susceptible of improvement, 
and would not repay the thought expended 
upon it, if placed within reach of families 
with small incomes, who feel the cost of 
comfort in sickness. None of these matters 
are beneath the consideration of the med- 
ical practitioner. In no small proportion 
of cases they are relatively of high moment. 
It is neither wise nor safe to leave the care 
of such details to nurses, whether trained 
or domestic. The physician should be able 
to direct those in charge of the sick what 
to provide, where to obtain all necessary 
appliances, and how to use them when at 
hand. This is a matter of more than com- 
mon importance, and it is with the view of 
reminding the profession and the producers 
of special apparatus—efficient and inexpene 
sive—of the conspicuous part their enter- 
prise should play in minimizing the discom- 
forts of the sick,.we bring the subject un- 
der notice.—Lancet, 
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Rats and Mice—Cats—Dogs—Smaller Vermin—Flies— 
Mosquitoes—Tropical annoyances. 
[7 is no uncommon thing to hear people 
exclaim, “1 do wonder what mosquitoes 
were made for!”’ Or the subject of remark 
may be flies, or fleas, or any one of the forty 
or more things which we commonly regard 





as nuisances. Perhaps we sometimes allow 


ourselves to arraign Providence in this way 
during momentary irritation without really 
giving ourselves the trouble to look into the 
philosophy of the matter. We think, and 
sometimes even intimate, that if we had had 
the arranging of affairs we would have been 
wise enough to leave out certain classes of 
annoyances. Such thoughts, perchance, 
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may appear to higher intelligences somewhat 


|edged that he wastes and devours the’ 


as children’s fancies appear to us in whose | choicest stores wherever he can reach them. 
ideal worlds all penalties and correctives | If he were merely a scavenger we might 


are left out, if not the schools and the teach- 
ers also. Indeed, in the schools themselves 
of this day the rod is omitted, other stimu- 
lants and correctives of a less brutal nature 
being found to take its place. At the same 
time we may safely acknowledge that ina 
coarser age nothing less severe than a cat- 
o’-nine-tails would suffice to scourge the 
barbarism out of some natures, and it did 
good service too. Is it not worth the while 
to inquire if those things which we look 
upon as our greatest annoyances do not 
serve excellent purposes in our coarse ways 
of living, which will be entirely done away 
with as we grow more refined, and the an- 
noyances themselves cease, to an extent 
which we now but slightly foresee? Among 
the first to whose usefulness we invite at- 
tention we will name 


RATS AND MICE, 


That these so-called pests are properly 
scavengers, no one who has lived in the 
great cities and seen their haunts will deny. 
Firstly and mostly among garbage every- 
where, picking up in out-of-the-way places 
and crannies the crumbs and débris which 
our careless habits would leave there to de- 
cay and breed disease and death, the rat plies 
his vocation most diligently. There is little 
doubt that ships and warehouses, sinks and 
sewers, would become far more than they are 
now the sources of pestiferous disease but 
for the labors of these scavengers, which 
grow to a size proportionate to the amount 
of work to be performed. It is by no means 
pretended that they do this work with any 
friendly feeling toward men. Having their 
own way in their dark and underground 
passages, and in the warehouses, where 
they are left undisturbed for so large a part 
of the twenty-four hours, they resent the 
intrusion of man very fiercely, and even at- 
tack individuals sometimes and put them 
in peril of their lives, It is usually this 
large species which attacks and even kills 
little children sometimes. It is also well 
known, that the rat by no means confines 
himself to garbage. It is freely acknowl- 





look upon him with a deal of complacency 
and be encouraged in our wasteful, care- 
less, and lazy habits, flattering ourselves 
that the rats would clean up after us. But 


‘he does the scavenging first, finding his 


way even to the upper floors of houses 
where garbage is allowed to stand and 
sinks are left impure. This is now becom 
ing so largely realized that careful cleanli- 
ness is enforced in many families as the 
best means of avoiding the inroads of these 
nuisances. When we have learned hygiene 
well enough to be scrupulously clean, we 
shall doubtless also be intelligent enough to . 
build houses rat-proof; the wonder being 
that we have not done so already. It is 
said that the irruption of the rat into Eu- 
rope was followed by the decadence of the 
plague. 

Similar remarks could be made about 
mice. They teach us lessons of cleanliness, 
though on a smaller scale and in a slightly 
different way. I think it would be amusing 
if we could know how often among indiffer- 
ent housekeepers this or that room, or closet, 
or shelf, is overhauled and cleaned up, be- 
cause “the mice have got in.” The Jews 
were commanded to break down a shelf over 
which the mice had run, and doubtless we 
should be far cleaner if that were our rule of 
action. Houses can be built mice-proof as 
well as rat-proof. With a little troubie even 
wooden houses could be so built—perhaps 
that is one of the things that will be done 
when women build houses or plan the build- 
ing. Men seldom think of such trifles. But in 
the barbarism of the past, and in the crude 
way common to barbarous minds, we sought 
to free ourselves from both these pestiferous 
scavengers, by using other and larger scav- 
engers to prey upon them, namely, 


CATS, 


In one sense they are cleaner animals, 
but left to their own way among careless 
people, their cleanliness is questionable. 
Let any one go into a low tenement-house 
inhabited by careless people, infested by 
rats and mice, and scavengered by cats, and 
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the cat makes the first and the worst im- 
pression. If it be asked why such people 
keep cats, we reply, that with them clean/i- 
ness is not the question. The scavenger 
system in such a house stands about this 
way: the rats or mice clear away the 
garbage and particles of food that other- 
wise would decay in nooks and crannies, 
and create miasmatic fevers, and the cats 


animals in the more open parts of the house, 
and protect to some extent the eatables 
of the inmates, and prevent their being 
quite overrun and kept awake at night. 
One would think that such a state of things, 
together with the outrageous din set up by 
the cats themselves, at certain seasons of 
the year, would be enough to scourge peo- 
ple into cleanliness, and doubtless in the 
long run it helps to do so. But what a bar- 
barous state of things it is! 

Very likely now you are thinking of some 
charmingly neat house which keeps a cat, 
the pattern of neatness and propriety, and 
seems to find it necessary to do so; and 
you consider that either a refutation or an 
exception to any theory. Not at all. If 
such a house kept clean needs a cat, it must 
be badly built. But even here a cat is a 
nuisance, a remnant of barbarism, an un- 
tamable savage itself. The canary, the 
parrot, and sometimes the plants must be 
carefully guarded against it. And worse 
still for the birds in the garden and shrub- 
bery, which can not be guarded against it, 
especially singing birds, whose warblings 
are often their own death knells. In such 
cases, the cats usually kill far more birds 
than mice, and we are still so barbarous 
that we do not recognize the fact. I am 
convinced that in many suburban and rural 
places, we should make a permanent gain 
of one hundred song birds for every cat less 
on the register. But leaving these, we pass 
on to 

DOGS, 


which to a large extent, in some places, are 
recognized as scavengers and concomitants | 
of barbarism. In the warm cities of the 
East they swarm in the streets, especially at 
night, and devour much of the débris of 
food thrown out by the careless and half- 





civilized inhabitants. In our own “ merrie 
England,” in the palmy days of Queen Bess, 
when the guests at table threw the rejected 
portions back of them, these were picked 
up by the dogs. Otherwise the straw litter 
common to the floors of those days would 
have been a greater source of malaria and 


| discomfort than it was. All this has ceased 
| with cleaner rooms, and it is now no longer 
control the demonstrations of these smaller | 


necessary to keep dogs in our dining-rooms 
to play scavenger for us. 

It is curious to note how nearly the num- 
ber of dogs, especially in rural sections, in- 
dicates the degree of civilization in each 
family and neighborhood. Nothing is more 
common than for poor families in the 
country to have one or two mangy curs, 
even though they have not food or clothing 
enough for their children. Among the In- 
dians this custom is very noticeable. It is 
true that dogs are very helpful in the wild 
new life of the frontier, as well as in hunt- 
ing, but the elements that require his serv- 
ices are the elements of barbarism, not of 
civilization, and the results of his presence 
are often barbarous enough. I well re- 
member how my flower-beds used to be 
spoiled by nightly tramping of troops of 
dogs when it fell to our lot to live among 
the Indians. We suffered also in so 
many ways from the predaceous habits 
of dogs, that in very self-defense we 
were obliged to entertain a dog of our 
own, but the habit ceased when we left 
the Indians. 

I think the feeling that dogs belong to 
the barbarous period of human develop- 
ment, when men wore the skins of animals 
more than their wool, is prevalent among 
our wool-raisers, and is gaining ground 
among all classes of people, helped on per- 
haps by the late developments of hydro- 
phobia. The “upper classes,” who with 
a touch of barbaric splendor keep their 
thousand. dollar pets, can find no security 


| against the sudden madness of those whom 
| they caress the most. Wealth and beauty 


will, doubtless, yet become sufficiently chas- 
tened and truly refined to shun such ene 
counters with a savage element, which is 
no longer necessary to the appointments of 
our cultured civilization. 
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SMALLER VERMIN. 


The dogs themselves bring us a parasite, 
which is a warning against too close com- 
panionship, and civilized man finds sim- 
ilar warning against nearly or quite all 
intimate association with animals. The 
dog must not be too intimate with the chil- 
dren, nor his kennel too near the house if 
the little ones are to be protected from the 
murderous flea. 

But aside from such animals and their 
parasites, it is really curious to glance 
around on other predaceous insects, and see 
how greatly they conduce indirectly to 
cleanliness and health. One kind imparts 
zest to the reasons why our bedrooms get 
so thorough a cleaning in the spring-time, 
and very frequently thereafter. Many of our 
kitchens are cleaned much more carefully 
than they would otherwise be but for the 
Croton bug and cockroach. And those of 
us who live in citics can hardly fail to get 
suggestive hints from enforced cleanliness 
when a waif is brought into a respectable 


family ; how carefuily his person and every 
particle of his clothing are cleansed—the 
very best hygienic measure that could be 
adopted, though usually it is a visible and 
felt presence they strive to avoid, rather 
than an occult and more insidious and fatal 


infection. That 


FLIES 
have a mission has been duly demonstrated. 
They scavenger the air as well as the débris 
of our stables and kitchens, and dining- 
rooms, (save the mark!) They sweep to 
and fro, gathering up the myriads of ani- 
malcule too small for the human eye to 
see, but not too small to affect the human 
lungs. In the winter, when the air is pure, 
they do not intrude their services. It is 
really wonderful how discriminating they 
are, sometimes hardly more than respect- 
fully looking into the kitchens and dining- 
rooms where only hygienic food is to be 
found, while they pester beyond measure 
the precincts where flesh is kept or cooked. 
Is it not possible that the “ plague of flies ” 
may yet be reduced almost to a nullity, 
when we become clean enough to avoid the 
conditions which breed, and entice, and 
feed the flies? We think so. A friend at 





our elbow, doubts whether the same can be 
done with 
MOSQUITOES. 


That is his hobby. He thinks the mos- 
quito an excrescence on the fair face of 
nature. But I doubt if he has ever had 
much experience with the insect in its 
native habitat. He is in a perfect terror if 
he hears one singing at night. I wonder 
what he would do if he traveled through 
such a “ Fly” as was near my grandfather’s 
house, when the country wasnew. A stranger 
passing through there one day met another, 
and inquired what sort of a country it 
might be, saying that the very coat on his 
back had turned gray since he left home 
in the morning! It was literally covered with 
mosquitoes. 

If their presence renders the country un- 
inhabitable, all the better. Such a country 
is full of miasm and should not be inhab- 
ited long, unless the swamps can be drained 
and their miasm dissipated. 

Mosquitoes have been very largely in- 
strumental in dissuading from the settle- 
ment of many localities which otherwise 
would be settled by careless or ignorant 
people, who would speedily die there. A 
few mosquitoes are very useful, in keeping 
lazy people onethe move, who otherwise 
might even lie down in the woods and go 
to sleep, or be out late at night, or some 
other such indiscretion. The mosquitoes 
of these great cities ought to stir up their 
inhabitants to drain the unhealthy swamps 
of the neighboring shores, and probably 
will do so—when we are sufficiently civil- 
ized. Much in the same vein might be 
said of many of the 


TROPICAL ANNOYANCES 


which prevent people from going to sleep 
in the unhealthy swampy forests. On still 
a larger scale we can easily see that the 
presence of these pestiferous animals pre- 
vents, to a certain extent, the general influx 
of population upon their fertile soils, where 
we should all in time grow worthless and 
lazy like the present inhabitants of the 
tropics. The colder climate of our north- 
ern zones spurs us up to exertions not 
needed in the tropics, where the greatest 
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efforts of man seem to be larg2ly put forth 
in self-defense against the abounding ani- 
mal life that surrounds and encroaches upon 
them. 

For our own part, we are inclined to 
think that those who accept the conditions 
by which they are surrounded, and learn 
the best possible lessons from them, will 
find these conditions wonderfully adapted to 
our real needs. But our needs change with 


our increasing civilization, and we find that 
by the exercise of our judgment, intelligence, 
and industry, we have before us the prospect 
of being able yet to subdue even what we 
call nuisances to a large extent, and to bring 
into subjection to our wants, or dismiss at our 
pleasure, many things that are now sources 
of annoyance. These are the lessons which 
we ought to learn from our scavenger- 





teachers. JULIA COLMAN. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Death of Prof, Henry.—We regret 
to have to announce the death of Prof. Joseph 
Herry, the long-time Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. He succumbed to an at- 
tack of Bright’s disease of the kidneys, in- 
duced, it is thought, by a cold contracted 
during his trip to the North last fall in con- 
nection with the fog signal service. He was 
born in Albany, N. Y., December 17, 1797, 
and was therefore in his eighty-first year. 
In 1846, upon the organization of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, he was appointed its Sec- 
retary, which position he held until his death. 
He may, in fact, be said to have made the In- 
stitution what it is, as he has been its man- 
ager from the first ; and besides, his services 
in behalf of science in general have been of 
great value. In the PHRENOLOGICAL for July, 
1875, an account of his career, with a portrait, 
was published 


The Candle Tree.—In Hooker's Four. 
nal of Botany we find ‘an account of the 
“Candle Tree.” which is worth reading. This 
remarkable tree grows only in the valley of 
Chagres, where it forms entire forests. In 
entering them, a person might almost fancy 
himself transported into a chandler’s shop. 
From all the stems and lower branches hang 
long cylindrical fruits, of a yellow wax color, 
so much resembling a candle as to have 
given rise to the popular appellation. The 
fruit is generally from two to three, but not 
unfrequently four feet long, and an inch in 
diameter. The tree itself is about twenty-four 
feet high, with opposite trifoliated leaves and 
large white blossoms, which appear through- 
out the year, but are in great abundance dur- 
ing the rainy season. The Pal de Velas be- 
longs to the natural order Crescentraca, and is 
a Parmentiera, of which genus, hitherto, only 
one species, the P. edulis, De Cand., was 
known to exist. The fruit of the latter, called 
Quanhscilote, is eaten by the Mexicans; while 
that of the former serves for food to numer- 
ous herds of cattle. Bullocks, especially, if 
fed with the fruit of this tree, guinea-grass, 
and Batatilla ([pomaa brachypeda, Benth.), 


soon get fat It is generally admitted, how- | 
ever, that the meat partakes in some degree ' 





of the peculiar, apple-like smell of the fruit ; 
but this is by no means disagreeable, and 
easily prevented, if, for a few days previous to 
the killing of the animal, the food is changed. 
The tree produces its principal harvest dur- 
ing the dry season, when all the herbaceous 
vegetation is burned up; and on that account 
its cultivation in tropical countries is espe¢i- 
ally to be recommended ; a few acres of it 
would effectually prevent that want of fodder 
which is always most severely felt after the 
periodical rains have ceased. 


Eclipse of the Sun.—The total eclipse 
of the sun, which occurs this month, will take 
place on the 29th. According to 7he United 
States Nautical Almanac the line of totality ex- 
tends over the western end of Montana, across 
the Yellowstone National Park, through 
Wyoming Territory, over Denver, Col., down 
through Northern and Eastern Texas, enter- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico between New Orleans 
and Galveston. It will then pass over most 
of Cuba and the southern portion of Santo 
Domingo, vanishing from earth shortly after- 
wards. The breadth of the totality shadow in 
this country will be about one hundred and 
sixteen miles. The partial eclipse will ex- 
tend all over the United States, Mexico, and 
British America. Instructions are given in 
the A/manac by which unskilled observers, 
possessed of a spy-glass and a watch, may 
make observations on this eclipse along the 
line of totality, that are likely to be of use if 
sent to Washington. 


Treesas Absorbents of Sewage.— 
A correspondent of the American Architect 
calls attention toa phenomenon which he has 
observed in the outflow of waste from his own 
house. He has a close-built brick cesspool 
eight feet in diameter and eight feet deep, 
with an overflow thence for liquids into a 
percolating stone cesspool 12x 10 feet; both 
are domed over at the top, closed each with 
a flat stone, and covered with soil. Unlike 
his neighbors, whose cesspools are construct- 
ed in the same manner and in the same kind 
of soil, but who are subjected to the necessity 
of cleaning out both cesspools at frequent 
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intervals, his own have been in use for four 
years without being opened, and have given 
him no inconvenience. A few months ago a 
deep excavation in the street near his perco- 
lating or overflow cesspool revealed the fact 
that the moisture from it was all absorbed by 
the roots of three large and very flourishing 
trees, a tulip and two maples, in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood. “There could be no ac- 
cumulation of water,” he says, “ where there 
were such channels to draw it up.” This cer- 


tainly is an important point to be considered | 


in locating the area of absorption for house- 
hold waste. We do not remember to have 
seen elsewhere noticed this very probable 
sanitary function of trees ; but if the theory 
is correct, it goes far to solve the most seri- 
ous difficulty in the problem of drainage 
without common sewers. 


Properties of Woods,.—The follow- 
ing items concerning the commercial value 
and properties of the better known woods, 
as laid down by the American Builder, are 
interesting to the farmer as well as to the 
builder: 

Elasticity. —Ash, hickory, hazel, lancewood, 
chestnut (small), vew, snakewood. 

Elasticity and Toughness. — Oak, beech, 
elm, lignum-vite, hornbeam. 

Even grain (for Carving or Engraving).— 
Pear, pine, box, lime tree. 

Durability (in Dry Works).—Cedar, oak, 
vellow pine, chestnut. 

Building (Ship - Building). —Cedar, pine 
(deal), fir, larch, elm, oak, locust, teak. Wet 
construction (as piles, foundations, flumes, 
etc.)}—Elm, alder, beech, oak, whitewood, 
chestnut, ash, spruce, sycamore. 

Machinery and Millwork (Frames).—Ash, 
beech, birch, pine, elm, oak. Rollers, etc.— 
Box, lignum-vite, mahogany. Teeth of wheels. 
—Crab tree, hornbeam, locust. Foundry pat- 
terns.—Alder, pine, mahogany. 

Furniture (Common).—Beech, birch, cedar, 
cherry, pine, whitewood. Best furniture.— 
Amboyna, black ebony, mahogany, cherry, 
maple, walnut, oak, rosewood, satinwood, 
sandalwood, chestnut, cedar, tulip wood, 
zebra wood, ebony. 

Of these varieties, those that chiefly enter 
into commerce in this country are oak, hick- 
ory, ash, elm, cedar, black walnut, maple, 
cherry, butternut, etc. 


Weather Predictions for 1878. 
—Mr. C. C. Blake, of Illinois, offers the fol- 
lowing table of “ probabilities” for. 1878. He 
had tried his hand at 1877 with a good de- 
gree of success, and is encouraged toa further 
attempt at weather wisdom. Thus far in the 
year the predictions have proved tolerably 
accurate. The reader is at liberty to try their 
streng_h for the remainder of the months. 

January.—First part moderately cool; bal- 
ance of month mild, with excess of rain and 
some snow. 

February.—Mild and pleasant, but excess 
of rain or snow part of month; somewhat 
coider last half of month. 





March.—Will “come in like a sheep, and 
go out like alamb.” The first of March will 
be moderate, and gradually grow warmer till 
the end of the month; though there will 
doubtless be two or three moderately cool 
spells during the month, but none that might 
be deemed cold. The equinoctial storm will 
be a rather warm one. The precipitation for 
the month will be a full average, and in the 
form of rain except in high latitudes. 

April.—Rather dry and warm; though in 
places a full average of local storms. 

May.—Warm; heavy showers in places; 
on the general average not a wet month. 

June.—Hot and dry, except as relieved by 
a moderate number of local storms; cooler 
about the roth. 

July.—Hot and dry ; local storms will give 
relief only in places. 

August.—Hot and dry; but some severe 
local storms. 

September.—Hot and dry part of month; 
severe local storms and variable weather in 
places; rain-fall for the month rather less 
than the average, except in Southern States ; 
some danger of cyclones in the Southern 
States, also in Indian Ocean. 

October.—Cool ; rain-fall less than aver- 
age ; a heavy frost the last of September or 
first of October. , 

November.—Quite cold and dry; probably 
more snow than rain. 

December.— Cold and dry; moderate 
amount of snow; little, if any, rain nurth of 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Mr. Blake says these “calculations” are 
made 41° north latitude, longitude go° west 
of Greenwich; which is at a point about twenty 
miles E. N. E. of Galesburg, Ill., as I con- 
ceive that point to be a fair average for that 
tract of country designated by the Signal Ser- 
viceas the “ Lowerand Upper Lake Regions,” 
the “ Ohio Valley and Tennessee,” the “ Up- 
per Mississippi and Lower Missouri Valleys,” 
and “ Minnesota” They apply, however, to a 
considerable extent, to other parts of the 
country. 

I conclude the year 1878 will be a very aus- 
picious one, so far as weather is concerned. 
The season generally will be rather dry and 
warm. There will be few heavy storms and 
tornadoes, and very few general storms that 
will extend over any considerable portion of 
the United States. There will be a reasona- 
ble number of heavy showers, but they will 
be local, and, in places, accompanied by 
heavy thunder and lightning ; though on the 
general average thunder and lightning will 
be scarce. The general amount of rain-fall 
for the year (from April 1, 1878, to April 1, 
1879,) will be about thirty per cent. below 
the average for the whole United States; while 
for a considerable part of the year it will be 
50 per cent. below the average. and in places 
as high as 70 per cent. below the average. 
The fall months will be quite cool ; though 
there will be no serious frost till about Oc- 
tober 1, 1878, at which time there will proba- 
bly be heavy frost in most of the higher lati- 
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tudes. From that time on it will be cool to 
cold ; winter will start in quite early, and 
continue as a long, steady, cold, but not ex- 
cessively cold, winter. There wiil be several 
thaws or partial thaws during the winter; the 
most notable one will be in the first part of 
January, 1879. After this thaw a cold spell 
will again set in; but it will not be as cold 
as before the thaw. The butt-end of winter 
will come first ; though the latter part of win- 
ter will not be mild, as is frequently the case 
when the first part is cold. The precipitation 
during winter will be small, and mostly in 
the shape of snow. At Galesburg, Ill., I con- 
clude that at no time during the winter of 
1878-9 will the temperature fall more than 
20° (Fahrenheit) below zero. 


A Home-Made Fertilizer.—First, 
gather any quantity of swamp muck into a 
pile to dry. Measure off six barrels of this, 
or any other rich, black earth, into another 
pile, and add the following salts, previously 
dissolved in a barrel or more of water, viz.: 
Forty pounds of nitrate of soda, sixty pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia, and half a bushel of 
common salt. Then add a barrel of ground 
bones. Mix all well together, and use in the 
same manner as Peruvian guano.—Cottage 
Hearth. 


The Bible Revision.—This is about 
the latest we have heard on this international 
undertaking: The English Committee on the 
New Testament are now revising that portion 
of the Scriptures for the second time. Their 
special work is to consider the suggestions of 
the American Committee’s first revision. The 
order is as follows: The English Committee 
complete the New Testament, and send their 
work across the Atlantic. The American 
Committee go over the work, considering the 
English corrections, and making such others 
as they approve. The work then reverts to 
England, and afterward again to America. 
If the two committees fail to agree on any 


point. the American departures will be noted | 
| which works very well by the dilatation of a 


in an appendix. The work on the Old Testa- 
ment is not sofar along. The English Com- 
mittee has gone two-thirds through the He- 
brew Bible, and the American Committee 
about one-third. The American is always 
working on the text as revised by the English 
’ rt, Schaff thinks the work will be completed 
in three or four years more. Intimations are, 
that the committees on both sides of the sea 
are quite conservat've in the matter of de- 
partures from the version of King James. 


Straightening Up Trees.—Oftenina 
fine orchard we find one or more trees lean- 
ing over so far as to destroy the beauty of the 
whole orchard. It is also much more diffi- 
cult to cultivate around a leaning tree. This 
trouble may easily be remedied while the 
trees are young by partly digging up and re- 
planting them. The roots will be found small- 
est on the side from which the tree leans; 
therefore these roots should bz loosened from 
the earth, and the tree set in a perpendicular 
position and carefully fastened by stakes and 





guys and the earth replaced around the roots. 
It would be well to add some rich compost 
to promote their growth. If. as is very proba- 
ble, the top of the tree has become one-sided, 
it should be pruned so as to restore the bal- 
ance. In this way we have “righted up” 
pear trees six inches through the stem ; but 
the best way is to look after the young trees 
and not permit them to depart from the way 
of uprightness.—Ohio Farmer. 


Electric Lamps.—A department of 
the Paris International Exhibition is devoted 
to electricity, so that all the systems of elec- 
tric lighting may be tested comparatively. The 
electric light continues to create the greatest 
interest in Paris. Experiments have been 
conducted during forty consecutive days at the 
Lyons railway station. A force of about forty 
horse power is sufficient to maintain twenty- 
eight electric lamps, each of which gives a 
light equal to eighty gas lamps, and works 
with reguiarity for ten and a half hours. The 
effect is splendid, the whole of the station, 
except the waiting-room, being lighted a 
giorno. The question of economy, however, 
is not yet settled. It is not known whether 
the company will agree to pay a somewhat 
higher price in order to multiply the power 
of its illumination. These experiments have 
been tried on Lontain’s system, a modifica- 
tion of Wilde’s and Siemen’s principle. M. 
Lontain has contrived to send the current 
generated by an ordinary Wilde machine 
into an electro-magnetic engine called.a dis- 
tributor. The central part being strongly 
magnetized by the current from a Wilde 
machine, a number of electro-magnets are in 
fluenced by its rapid rotation, and in each 
of these an induction current is generated. 
These induction currents are powerful enough 
to feed three electric lamps, and as there are 
two series of twelve magnets, a single ma- 
chine could, theoretically, feed seventy-two 
lamps Actually, however, it feeds only 
twenty-eight. Lontain uses a new regulator, 


small silver wire. By its dilatation this part 
of the apparatus works a lever system, and 
brings the carbon electrodes into contact. 
The French Northern railway has purchased 
a number of Gramme magneto-electric ma- 
chines. 


Deaf-Mutism.—<According to Mr. A. 
G. Bell, of telephone reputation, dumbness is 
nearly always the consequence of deafness, * 
the organs of speech being perfect while the 
mechanism of hearing is radically cefective. 
Persons born deaf may be taught t» speak by 
proper instruction. Professor Bell supports 
the opinion that language of some : ort is es- 
sential to reason. The reasoning of deaf- 
mutes is of an extremely concrete nature, and 
he never found a deaf-mute who had formed 
a conception of the Deity. Deaf-mute chil- 
dren, when they think at all, do so by means 
of pictures, and from this picture-speech a 
conventional language of limited range is in 
time developed. 
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PULPIT TALK ON THE GREAT 
SUBJECT. 


N the flood of discussion concerning 


I 


sweeping through religious literature during 


Future Punishment which has been 


the past five or six months, less attention 
has been given to rigid doctrine than would 
naturally be expected by the intelligent 
reader. The polemics generally have ap- 
pealed directly to the language of the Bible 
for support, and made the opinions of critics 
and commentators subsidiary. This phase 
of the controversy commends itself as both 
rational and logical. All Christian societies 
or churches have derived their tenets with 
reference to the nature and duration of 
Future Punishment from statements made 
by Old and New Testament writers, and it 
would be an impugnment of the culture 
and progress of the day in philological and 
historical research, to say that our scholars 
are not as capable of interpreting the 
Hebrew and Greek of those statements as 
were the scholars of early and medizval 
times. 

But besides the direct appeals to Bible 
language, and the careful scholarship dis- 
played in the discussion, we have observed 
a tendency on the part of men prominent 





in their particular church relations to follow 
the bent of organization in the matter of 
personal opinion. We have seen an emi- 
nent Canon of the Church of England giv- 
ing expression to views quite inconsistent 
with the asserted doctrine of that Church 


on the important subject. He can not bring 


| himself to accept an eternal state of punish- 


ment for the wicked ; his very large Benev- 
olence suggests the possibility of a limit to 
Divine retribution, and a final restoration. 
A leading American orator, presumably on 


the orthodox side in the discussion, brings 


his great intellect to bear in treating the 
subject, and compels Science to yield her 
stores of fact which relate to man as a 
physical and moral being. He aims to 
show how physical ills result from the trans- 
gression of laws governing human conduct 
in matters alimentary and sensuous, and 
how analogously the persistent violation of 
moral law is followed by moral degenera- 
tion, and vice becomes a natural product. 
Another public teacher, viewing the mat- 
ter chiefly through the medium of a large 
endowment of Destructiveness and Consci- 
entiousness, asserts the necessity of punish- 
ment in the future life, and its thorough 
infliction as a testimony to the terrible 
majesty and justice of the Creator. Another 
divine, of the liberal school, exhorts his 
hearers and readers to make good use of 
the present life, exercising the virtues of a 
human spirit, and to let the world beyond 
take care of itself. His meager Spirituality 
and Hope clouding his vision, he can not 
see another and a better country, and as for 
Suture punishment, that is but the figment 
of a morbid fear. And so they go on, these 
teachers of religion, in most instances ap- 
pearing to forget or disregard the canonical 
or conventional precepts of their respective 
churches, by the utterance of what seems 
reasonable or suitable to their individual 
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mental endowment and culture. Their con- 
gregations ask for light, and they seek, 
doubtless, to furnish it in a definite and 
rational manner; but only they who treat 


the matter scientifically, that is, bring to 


the interpretation of the Word all the re- 
sources of their intellect, and calmly, dis- 
passionately, without sentiment—for senti- 
ment usually biases the judgment—expose 
the simple meaning of terms, and their 
natural application, are the true teachers. 
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THE WORK OF TOBACCO. 


OBACCO is universally known to be a 
rank poison, and its effect on persons 

who are not accustomed to its use proves its 
poisonous tendency. If a single cigar could 
be taken into the system of a person in 
good health and of fair constitutional power, 
who was not accustomed to the use of to- 
bacco, ard his system were not relieved of 
the noxious drug, it would paralyze the 
action of his heart and he would die in six 
*hours. Untrained human nature, indeed, 
so abhors the weed that it manages in one 
way or another to get rid of it, while a poison 
like arsenic may be taken and it will quietly 
eat its way into the tissues, not necessa- 
rily producing a tendency to its rejection 
In the United States the use 
of tobacco has become twenty times greater 


in any way. 


than it was fifty years ago in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants, and we believe 
that death from “apoplexy,” as it is some- 
times called, or an “affection of the heart,” 
as it is more generally denominated, has in- 
creased in equal ratio. 

One of the effects of tobacco is to para- 
lyze the nerves which operate the heart, 
and produce sudden death in consequence. 
The reader who looks back over the past 
fifteen years, may recall the sudden death 
of many distinguished individuals, and also 





that heart disease, or an affection of the 
heart, or apoplexy, was the alleged cause. 
If one would inquire into the history of those 
persons he would find that they generally 
were great smokers, 

We met a young man of twenty-three a 
short time since, who was telling how many 
cigars he smoked in a day, and what 
the annual expense amounted to—it was 
ahout $700. He smoked from ten to twenty 
cigars daily. We met a while ago a nerv- 
ous, sensitive, ‘excitable business man, a 
deacon in one of the prominent churches 
of Brooklyn, who said that he lighted one 
cigar by the stump of another from break- 
fast till supper-time, eating no lunch at mid- 
day. We persuaded him to give up the 
practice, and he gained eight pounds in a 
fortnight, and probably saved himself from 
an early grave. 

Charles Dickens entertained friends at 
dinner and was stricken at the table, and 
Henry J. Raymond, 
editor of the New York 77mes, as robust 


never spoke again. 


and executive a man as the city has seen, 
did a hard day’s work, visited the club in 
the evening, and fell dead in his own hall- 
way with disease of the heart. He was a 
great smoker. Men with such a constitu- 
tion as his should not die at forty-eight or 
fifty. 

As far as the sensitive nerves of the tele- 
graph reach, especially :n America, the re- 
cent sudden death of Mr. Orton, Presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
brought a thrill of astonishment and re- 
gret. 
marvelous vigor and endurance, whose rec- 


A man of excellent constitution, of 


reation was hard work and whose power 
of micd and body enabled him to organ- 
ize and govern affairs and become master 
among competitors, should not suddenly 
break down ‘at fifty-two years of age and 
in the plentitude of his powers. Paralysis 
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cr rheumatism of the heart, and instant 
Geath therefrom, speak to us and should 
speak to all, the dread results of the habit- 
ual use of tobacco. Mr. Orton was a 
He has paid the penalty and the 
world suffers the loss. 

We could recall dozens of men who were 


smoker. 


that he was the Captain of the American 
Rifle Team, the champion shooters of the 
world, and General Dakin’s marvelous rec- 
ord in that respect shows that he had a 
good constitution, a strong and steady 
nervous system. Such men ought not to 





die from spasmodic action of the heart, or 


great smokers, and who died from a sudden | from paralysis of the nervous system. 


stoppage of the heart, and in our mind | 
there is no doubt that tobacco was the | 
prime cause of it, aggravated, perhaps, by | probably eaten heartily, as most people do 


in like circumstances, and had smoked a 


The case as we view it was this: The 
General had an easy, leisurely Sunday ; had 


the use of coffee, which tends toward a sim- 


ilar effect. Now we have to record the | good deal during the day. 


death of Major-General Thomas S. Dakin, he went to listen to a sermon from a noted 


In the evening 


of Brooklyn, who died on the 13th of May | preacher on a novel occasion, whereby his 


last. brain became warmed up and his blood 


We find in a morning paper this: | 


“His friends could scarcely believe the | excited. Then he goes home and smokes 
announcement, as it was generally known | an hour and a half with his friends. 


by them that he attended Plymouth Church | within fifteen minutes afterward he feels 


the evening previous, to hear Mr. Beecher’s 
first sermon to the Thirteenth Regiment. 


He walked home with a few military asso- | 


ciates. While conversing on the event of 
the night, Captain Jewett remarked to Gen- 
eral Dakin, ‘I never saw you looking bet- 
ter.” ‘I never felt better in my life,’ was | 
the response. After reaching home the 
General sat with friends enjoying cégars un- 
til eleven o’clock, when his visitors bade 
him good-night. Fifteen minutes later the | 
General complained of a pain in his throat, 
when his family becoming alarmed, a mes- 
senger was dispatched for Dr. Swalm, who | 


quickly responded. At first the physician | 


did not deem his symptoms of a serious 
nature, though he carefully watched his 
patient. Later in the night, the doctor pro- | 
nounced the General to be suffering from | 
neuralgia of the muscles of the throat, and 
the disorder extending to the heart, it re- 
sulted in death at a quarter to six A.M. It 
is said that paralysis set in before the Gen- 
eral b: ame unconscious.” 


The General was a robust, vigorous-look- 
ing man, and being born in August, 1831, 
was less than forty-seven years old. That 
he had naturally a good nervous and mus- 
cular system may be inferred from the fact 


| neuralgia in the throat, which extended 
| to his heart and produced death. To us 
| this seems a clear case of death from the 
| use of tobacco, perhaps aggravated by the 
| use of coffee and by the circumstances of 
| the day and evening. This man ought to 
| have lived twegty-five years longer; and 
| free from the habit of using tobacco, his 
We 
| have a high esteem for the deceased gentle- 


prospect was excellent for longevity. 
| man, but we would have every man who 
| has read of his death, and who is following 
| a similar course with respect to the use of 
tobacco, to understand distinctly that such 
a death, though in the estimation of the 
public quite respectable, might have been 
avoided by avoiding the causes which pro- 
duce such unfortunate results. Tobacco is 
killing some of the best men of our nation. 
It may be said that some eminent women 
die of apoplexy and of heart disease. True, 
and most of these women live improperly ; 
drink strong tea and coffee, and season their 
food with spices which disturb the action 
of the heart. Such have told us when we 
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advised them to avoid coffee, ‘‘ Oh, I live on 
coffee! I could not possibly do without it ! 
I must have a cup the first thing in the 
morning. I could not eat a mouthful till I 
had some coffee, and I take it very strong, 
and use it three times a day!"” We believe 
that nine out of ten of the men of eminence 
and strength who die at forty or fifty years 
of age from heart disease and apoplexy, 
might live twenty years longer but for the 


use of tobacco. 





BIOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


RENUS writes, in a late number of 

the New York Oédserver, concerning the 
existence once in the Old University of Pisa, 
of a professorship of astrology, and com- 
ments passingly that we may yet ‘‘ have 
Chairs of Biology and Spiritualism in our 
own Universities.” It is altogether prob- 
able, friend Irenzeus, especially with respect 
to Biology, for that is a subject now pro- 
foundly interesting to many of the most 
eminent scientists of our day. Well had 
it been for civilization had our learned men 
given attention to the science of human be- 
ing ages ago. Well had it been for the 
moral and physical health of society had 
they investigated the nature of the influ- 
ences affecting the development of the hu- 
man organization, and defined the laws 
which must be obeyed if harmony of phys- 
ical and moral growth would be attained. 

Let us by all means have a chair of Bi- 
ology in our Universities ; let the principles 
so earnestly advocated by Maudsley, Farr, 
Allen, Galton, and Cook, be applied in the 
instruction given to young men and young 
women ; let the truths of psychology which 
these and other investigators have dem- 
onstrated as vitally related to everything 
valuable in the human economy be rec- 
ognized in the public and private institu- 
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tions of society, in our business walks, and 


in our domestic retirement. Every one who 
wishes good to mankind, and who is intelli- 
gent on the subject of what is essential to 
the procurement of that good, would have Bi- 
ology taught everywhere among the people. 





> 


AN ITEM FROM ABROAD.—There is a 
society in Paris which is entitled “‘ The So- 
ciety of Mutual Autopsy,” and which, ac- 
cording to the language of the reporter, “ is 
founded for the purpose of furnishing to the 
investigations of medicists brains superior 
This is 
not an empty statement, because several of 


to those of the common people.” 


the more eminent French savants are en- 
rolled among its members. Dr. Paul Broca, 
the celebrated physiologist, is one. Recent- 
ly one of the number, Dr. Louis Asseline, 
died, and in accordance with the rules of the 
society, his body was carefully examined ; 
when it was discovered that death had re- 
sulted from the rupture of the left auricle of 
the heart, the rupture being the outcome of 
fatty degeneration. The muscular fibers of 
the heart had almost disappeared, so that it 
was a matter of wonder to the anatomists 
that life and apparent health could have 
been prolonged with such a condition of 
the central organ. 

The skull and brain of Asseline were also 
examined, and it was noticed that the frontal- 
parietal sutures were not ossified—a matter 
for special comment, because the age of 
the deceased exceeded forty-nine years, 
“ This ossification of the anterior sutures of 
the cranium,” says the reporter, “occurs 
earlier in the lower races than in the white, 
and if the fact observed in the case of 
Asseline may be verified in other persons 
exercising an intellectual profession, one 
would conclude with certainty that it is 
cerebral activity which causes the delay in 
such ossification.” 
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“ He that questioneth much shall learn much ”"— Bacon, 





Go Our Correspondents. 


—_—e 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
= nded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. Z 

Ir AN INQuirY Fatt ‘ro RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, Ir good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 


available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1X ALL CASES, persons who 


communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





GROWTH OF ORGANS.—F. J. K.-—It 
would be impossible for us to state the time 
requisite to increase an organ from the degree of 
five to five and a half or six. The full and con- 
tinuous exercise of a faculty will necessarily 
strengthen and increase its organ; but as to the 
external manifestation of the increased size, 
there are so many things to be taken into con- 
sideration that it could not positively be said 
that it would increase so as to be readily appar- 
ent, because the brain-substance forming the or- 
gan may be altered in density or extend laterally 
into the space left by the shrinkage of adjacent 
unused organs. Disuse tends, of course, to 
atrophy. If a whole group of organs be exer- 
cised and the body be well sustained by proper 
habits of life, the region occupied by the group 
will grow. In this way increase of size is mainly 
indicated. We have known persons with rather 
strong perceptive faculties, who exercised a vo- 
eation which brought them into play, to show 
growth in the lower part of the forehead in the 
course of a few years. We have known persons 
given to mechanical pursuits to grow in Con- 
structiveness, the widening of the head being 
recognizable. The temperament of the organi- 
zation can be improved. One whose habits are 
of a refining nature, who aims to keep his asso- 
ciations pure, makes his business highly intel- 
lectua], will be likely to grow in physical and 
mental tone ; in other words, elevate the average 
of his organization. 


PURE WATER.—C, H. T.—A well should 


be at least sixty feet from any line of drainage or 
vault or sink-hole. In some kinds of soil pollu- 





tion will find its way even farther than sixty feet. 
The aim should be to locate the well which is to 
supply water for family use above the line of 
drainage. Many people suffer from drinking 
impure water after they have been to very con- 
siderable expense in preparing the well, thinking 
that by sinking the hole and stoning it up care- 
fully, they do about all that is necessary to ob- 
tain a proper supply. The nature of the ground, 
the natural direction of the water-courses, the 
neighborhood of ditches, slop ways, soil pipes, 
ete., should be carefu'ly surveyed beforehand. 


LEMON JuIcE.—C. A. D.—Lemon juice 
is valuable as an antiseptic, as a stimulant to di- 
gestion, as an aid to hepatic function. We think 
that if people who in the spring time suffer from 
languor and depression, and the other disagree- 
able sensations resulting from general systemic 
congestion, were to use a little every morning, 
they would find it beneficial. People who aro 
fond of lemonade make a mistake of putting too 
much sugar with it. After all, lemon juice is 
but a substitute for the fruit which people should 
use a3 a part of their food. We have seen a par- 
agraph going the rounds of the press which ex- 
tols the lemon as a specific for consumption. 
Now, as many casé@s of biliary derangement and 
of disturbance of the heart and lungs associated 
with that trouble when it has become chronic, 
reecive the name of consumption, the lemon 
juice, if used in connection with other means of 
a hygienic sort, will be likely to produce a favor- 
able reaction in the system. We are inclined to 
think that most cases of “‘ consumption” are one 
phase or another of chronic dyspepsia, and if the 
subjects be not too far gone, by putting them- 
selves in right relations to hygienic laws they 
can be greatly benefited, if not cured. 


SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN.—C. L, O.— 
Most of the cases of the so-called softening of 
the brain arise from improper habits, chiefly 
those which relate to the use of alcoholic liquors 
and other stimulants. A very active mental life 
tends to exhaust the nervous forces, especially 
if the person be not careful to supply them with 
abundant nutrition. Most people of sedentary 
habits who perform much head-work, are not 
sufficiently thoughtful about the needs of the 
body, and in the course of years become so re- 
duced in strength as to lose nervous power; and 
when their weakness is exhibited in incoherency 
of expression or irregular conduct, are said to be 
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troubled with softening of the brain. The ablest 
men in Governmental affairs now living are well 
advanced in life. Witness Gortchakoff, Disra- 
eli, Gladstone, Bismarck, Secretary Thompson. 
These are still vigorous, and during their whole 
lives they have been much more active than the 
average of men. Their present vigor is doubt- 
less due to special care of their bodily condition. 


SWEDENBORG.—J. W. N.—This eminent 
man was very highly endowed in the moral re- 
gions of the brain. Hence his writings are 
thoroughly pervaded with the spiritual cast of 
thought. His imaginative sense was also strong, 
and assoc‘ated with his religious facu'ties in the 
production of those splendid descriptions of the 
ceclestial life which illuminate his volumes. He 
was also highly endowed intellectually ; but his 
religious nature dominated, and therefore im- 
pressed his reasoning with it: devotional inspi- 
ration. 


FARMER.—S. J. H.—In your physical 
condition it would be better for you to remain 
on the farm. In no other line of pursuit can you 
find so ntany favorable opportunities for improv- 
ing your health. 
the disposition moderately. You can teach a 


few months in each year. This would afford you | 


e 


a very desirable variation from your farm work 
and tend to the improvement of your mind. 
Avoid all exciting associations. Your ill health 
probably has much to do with your excitability. 
Invigorate that, and your nervous system will be- 
come stronger. 


Goop SPEAKER.—J. L. H—QOne who 
expects to become a good speaker should pos- 
sess a good intellectual development, particu- 
larly in Language, Time, Order, Comparison, 
Mirthfulness, and Causality. He should also 
possess a good degree of Ideality, Constructive- 
ness, Humen Nature, Imitation, Agreeableness ; 
he should also possess excellent health, a strong 
sense of personal dignity. A full back-head 
would give him push, positiveness, physical en- 
ergy. He ought to réad the lives of eminent 
stutesmen and orators; make himself generally 
informed in literature and history. 


YAWNING AND SNEEZING.—D. R. H.— 
One who is weary is naturally disposed to yawn. 
When the system is thoroughly percolated with 
bilious or effete matter, it makes one languid, 
dull, sleepy. The same systemic condition, on 
account of the torpidity of the excretory organs, 
may produce tendency to sneezing. If the 
sneezing be a sort of habit on the part of the 
person, it is probably due to catarrhal disorder. 

THE WoRK OF RuM.—Dr. Story’s re- 
cent publication, entitled ‘‘ Aleohol: its Nature 
and Effects,’’ contains some statistics which are 
quite startling. He finds an aggregate of 385,000 





If you like teaching, indulge | 





persons engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of liquors; 110,000 saloons and restaurants, a 
number which is rather understated, we think ; as 
in some single cities there are upward of 5,000—tn 
New York 8,000. These 110,000 drinking-places 
are patronized by 4,200,000 people, or ten per 
cent. of our entire population. Of this number, 
2,000,000 are the occasional drinkers; 1,500,000 
moderate drinkers ; 315,000 hard drinkers ; 300,- 
000 drunken sots. The tables of mortality show 
that annually upward of 75,000 deatbs result di- 
rectly from liquor-drinking. Of this seventy- 
five thousand, four thousand are females. Dr. 
Story figures up the cost of the liquor trade, in 
its injurious effects upon the people, in the fol- 
lowing way: Loss of time and industry, valued 
at $900,000,000 ; cost of insanity to the public at 
large, $36,000,000; idiocy, $42,000,000; crime, 
$36,000,000 ; sickness and hospitals, $10,000,000 ; 
pauperism, $50,000,000; loss or accident, $50,000, - 
000. Total, $1,124,000,000. A direct drain upon 
the resources of the country, to say nothing of 
the moral effects. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 


number. 
What Eben Say, ==) 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views being preferred. 

















NARROW MINDS.—There are minds so 
narrow and cramped that it would seem that 
some outside influence had pressed upon and 
distorted them in the sume manner that the 
pressure of a vise destroys the symmetry of a 
soft substance. And those narrow-minded per- 
sons are the first to reject any project which has 
for its object the expanding of their own and 
others’ minds, thinking that ideas which were 
not advanced by their grandfather or great- 
grandfather are useless. We once knew a man 
who, in speaking of fir trees, persisted in pro- 
nouncing the word fir the same as though it 
were spelled f-a-r, and no method of reasoning 
could convince him that he was wrong; ‘‘ for,” 
said he, ‘‘that’s the way father pronounced it, 
and, of course, it must be right.”” Now, a mind 
that clings to old ideas and customs in that wise, 
even when they are shown to be false, is what 
we denominate a narrow mind. And how many 
of such narrow-minded persons there are! or, in 
other words, how many persons there are who 
do not think! How many there are who reject 
anything grand and noble because their minds 
are not broad enough to comprehend it, 

There are those who dare not investigate the 
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laws of nature, because they have been taught | 
that to do so is forbidden by the Bible. And 
those very persons weep and mourn over the sins 
of their children, meantime debilitating their 
bodies and inflaming their animal passions with 
unwholesome food and drink ; and yet hint that 
science can not be advantageously employed in 
the work of reform, and you are put down as an 
infidel ; their minds are too narrow to grasp the 
idea, and they really seem to think that wrong- 
doing brings more happiness in this life than 
right-doing. 

Then again there are those who seem to have 
drawn two parallel lines, by which they gauge 
their actions, thinking apparently that if they 
keep between them they will be saved, and yet 
they would not willingly do anything more 
than is absolutely necessary to save them from 
eternal condemnation. They seem entirely shut 
out from the grand idea that the Infinite mind 
has so moulded our minds that we are happier 
both in time and eternity for living surrounded 
by an atmosphere of knowledge, purity, and 
right. 

And there is yet another class, whose minds 
are narrowed down to the smallest compass. 
We mean those who through generation after 
generat.on have neglected the cultivation of the 
intellect, until it is impossible for their minds 
to compass the simplest laws of nature. One 
illustration is sufficient. When trying to con- 
vince a young man that the earth is nearly round 
and revolves around the sun, he replied, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘You can’t make me believe any such 
nonsense as that. Why, I’ve been in and out of 
our house at all times, both day and night, and 
the back door was always in its proper place!’’ 
Can we reasorably expect such an one to be 
other than immoral? Is it any wonder that they 
have no desire to rise above animal enjoyments ? 
Cun we expect them to appreciate the truths of 
our noble science, Phrenology ? 

We confess that we are in a maze of doubt and 
perplexity. If the above questions are answered 
in the negative, by what means can we cultivate 
the thinking power of this narrow-minded class? 
But, as a constant dripping of water will wear 
away the hardest stone, so a steady onslaught on 
the walls of ignorance will cause them t» totter 
and fall; and by expanding our own minds we 
can draw other and lesser minds into the circle 
of our influence, as the earth attracts smaller 
bodies to itself, and makes them a part of its 
mighty whole. JAMES PERRIGO. 


How I DREAM.—EDITOR PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL: In the April number I finda 
piece entitled ‘‘ Memory and Dreaming,” by 8., 
which I can not fully endorse. 1 think that 
physical and mental conditions have the most to 
do with our dreams, and that if we were in a 





perfect normal condition we would not dream at 
all. 

I use no alcoholic drink or tobacco, but take 
fair care of my generul health, und seldom dream - 

Four years ago, I was in the habit of getting 
up early, and working very hard (on a farm), and 
almost as sure as I overslept in the morning, I 
dreamed of trouble in some way: about the cows 
getting into mischief, or of having all the chores 
to do late at night. If I rose at the usual hour I 
had no trouble with dreams. If I overslept, there 
was action of the mind, in such a way as to pro- 
duce the unpleasant dreams. It seems to me 
clear enough that this was caused by my every- 
day care ; for afterward, when I did not have so 
much care, during my conscious hours, all such 
trouble ceased. 

8. says: “One curious phase of dreaming is, 
that it rarely brings back and repeats the pleas 
ant facts of life, but almost always those which 
were troublesome or undesirable.” 

If I can judge correctly from his writing, his 
memory is quite apt to serve him the same trick ; 
but my dream experience now is almost the oppo- 
site. Iam more apt to realize my social énjoyments 
in dreams, than any other one branch of thought. 
When I go in company I aim to leave behind all 
trouble about business, and if the weather is 
stormy or roads are bad, do not fret about it; 
and I do not remember of ever dreaming bout 
such troubles. The habit of dreaming of being 
in company seems to increase, and twice within 
six months I have dreamed of what I was hoping 
would come to pass. In these dreams I see every- 
thing in a normal condition, é.e., rooms are all 
clearly seen, and the persons prescnt are al- 
ways natural, and there are no strangers among 
them. 

If others have any dream experiences like 
mine, or otherwise, I would like to read them, 

v. 
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PERSONAL. 


Prince Gortouakorr, the Russian Premier, 
has just entered upon his eighty-third year. 

M. BELGRAND, a distinguished French engi- 
neer, died on the 8th of April, in the sixty-eightk 
year of his age. To him is due the remarkable 
system of sewerage cstablished in Paris. 

Miss Frances E, WiLLarD, well-known as a 
temperance lecturer, and Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 
her sister-in-law, widow of the late Oliver A. 
Willard, editor of the Chicago Post, have as- 
sumed control of that paper as editor and pub- 
lisher respectively. 

Tue Rev. Samuel M., Isaacs, the most promi- 
nent representative of orthodox Judaism in this 
country, and pastor of the Forty-fourth Street 
Synagogue, dicd on Sunday, May 19th, aged 
seventy-four years. 
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Tuomas Huenes, Q.C., the author of ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” is often to be found in 
his shirt-sleeves; ic is with difficulty he can be 
induced to keep his coat on in the House of 
Commons. He has an open countenance, be- 
speaking honesty, and writes a bold, clear hand. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, the poet laureate of En- 
gland, bas never been known to crown his head 
with a stove-pipe hat. His Inverness cape, after 
twenty years’ wear, has assumed its original 
color; his hair is in a matted condition, and his 
hands are not always clean ; yet his poems are. 


Miss CATHERINE E, BEECHER, eldest daughter 
of the late Dr. Lyman Beecher, and sister of 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, died of apoplexy, 
suddenly, at Elmira, N. Y., on Sabbath, May 
12th. She was born September 6th, 1800, and 
has devoted her life largely to teaching, writing, 
and other active public work. 

Tae Emperor WIL11AM of Prussia has again 
narrowly escaped death by the hand of the as- 
sassin, There appears to be a conspiracy against 
the life of the Emperor, and the Berlin authori- 
ties: are earnestly endeavoring to discover the 
members of it. This time the weapon was a 
double-barreled gun, loaded with buckshot, and 
the Emperor was severely wounded. His assail- 
ant subsequently shot himself. 


Str Moses MONTEFIORE, the great benefactor 
and helper of his kinsmen, the Jews, sent, some 
time since, a letter to Jerusalem containing one 
hundred guineas, with instructions that it should 
be expended in having Jewish children taught 
Arabic, and that, if this was not allowed, it 
should be returned to him. Only one of the Po- 
lish rabbinical authorities, and that very reluc- 
tantly, would consent to have any thus taught, 
and almost immediately the Jewish community 
assembled, and proclaimed excommunication 
against any parent that would dare to have his 
child taught Arabic. The proposal being re- 
fused, the money was returned to the noble 
donor. 


THe Marquis oF Lorne is said to be loving 
all his good looks ; he weighs about 200 pounds. 
He seems to spend his existence at auctioneers’ 
sales, and on one occasion was seen tv be turning 
over baby linen, but for what reason, to this day 
can not be explained. The Princess Louise is a 
universal favorite, and, unlike her husband, 
wears well. Is it thus with all attachés of 
royalty ? 





> 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitfal seed.” 


Let another’s shipwreck be your sea-mark. 


No man has a right to do as he pleases, except 
when he pleases to do right. 





IpDLENEss is hard work to those who are not 
used to it, and dull work for those who are. 


WHATEVER be your outward lot in life, your 
condition is truly pitiable if you are guilty of 
neglecting moments. 


He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 
duty, possesses, in a large measure, divine ele- 
ments in his character, and must grow spiritu- 
ally. 


HE who reels and staggers most in the journey 
of life, takest the straightest cut to the devil. 


Waar a fiue-looking thing is war! Yet, dress 
it as we may, dress and feather it, daub it with 
gold, huzza after it and sing swaggering sungs 
about it—what is it but murder in uniform ? 
Cain taking the sergeant’s shilling ?—Dove1as 
JERROLD. 


ComFort, as the world generally applies it, 
or would apply it in every-day life, when strictly 
analyzed, signifies a great consideration for self, 
and a perfect indifference about others. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


‘““Why, doctor,” said a sick lady, “‘you give 
me the same medicine you are giving my hus- 
band! How’s that?” ‘All right,” replied the 
doctor; ‘‘what’s sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander!’ 


“Dogs your sister Annie ever say anything 
about me, sissy ?”’ asked an anxious lover of a 
little girl. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply; “she said if 
you had rockers on your shoes they’d make a 
nice cradle for my doll.” 


“Now, Willie, do have a little courage. When 
I have a powder to take I don’t like it any more 
than you do, but I make up my mind that I will 
take it,and Ido.” ‘And when I have a powder 
to take,” replied Willie, “‘I make up my mind 
that I won’t take it, and [ don’t.” 


Hore. guest, on retiring—‘‘I want to get up 
at eight o’clock.” 

Facetious night clerk—‘‘ Haven’t got one, sir.” 

Guest—‘' Not got what ?” 

Clerk—‘“ A potato clock.”’ 


A sTURDY vagabond, with full black beard of 
unusual Jength, was recently brought before a 
London magistrate, who questioned him about 
his past life. ‘If one can believe all that is laid 
to your charge,”’ said the judge, solemnly, “‘ your 
conscience must be as black as your beard.” 
“Ah,” replied the wily rogue, “if a man’s con- 
science is to be measured by his beard, then your 
lordship has no conscience at all !’’ 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It ts our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 


cations, especially those related in any way to mental | 


and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





THE TEMPERANCE LFSSON BOOK. A 
Series of Short Lessons on Alcohol and its Ac- 
tion on the Body. B “-~y W. Richard- 
son, M.A., M.D., F.R:8., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, ete. 16mo, 
220 pages. Price, in cloth, 75 cts. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. 

The late publications of the enterprising advo- 
cates of truth and humanity who rendezvous in 
Reade Street, have been characterized by their 
logical form and scientific reasoning. Medical 
experience, physiological authority, chemical 
analysis, have contributed their valuable aids to 
strengthen the attack upon the host of alcohol. 
We are gratified exceedingly by this turn in the 
good work ; for the doctors have been too long 
a serious obstacle in its progress ; and now that 
some of the most eminent in Europe and Amer- 
ica have nobly given their assistance, we shall 
expect better results from reformatory effort. 


Dr. Richardson has shown great zeal in this mat- | 
ter. Volume and pamphlet, with his name on | 


the title-page, have followed each other in rapid 
succession; and now that the young, as well as 
the old, should be well-grounded ia the physio- 
logical aspects of the ‘iquor-drinking question, 
he issues “The Temperance Lesson Book.” 
Briefly describing the volume, we would say that 
there are fifty-two lessons, each followed by a 
series of questions for examination and review. 
They are free from labored and wearisome de- 
tails, cover a wide range of physiological and hy- 
gienic information, and in style are simple and 
attractive, admirably adapted to win and retain 
to the end the interest of students. 

The work should have the notice of Boards of 
Education, School Committees, Trustees and 
Teachers, and be introduced into schools gen- 
erally. 


THE SILVER CHALICE, and other Poems. 
By Emma May Buckingham, author of “A Self- 
made Woman,” “Pearl,” ete. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 8. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broadway, 
New York. 

Another volume by that intense, assiduous lit- 
tle woman who gave us “Pearl” last year. 

Verse is the proper form of the heart’s language, 





and Miss Buckingham puts so much of heart 
into her work that poetry appears to be a more 
fitting product of her pen than prose. We no- 
tice an improvement in this new volume. Why 
should one continue to write, if there be no 
growth? It is, to be sure, mainly a refinement 
of metrical form and expression, but neverthe- 
less salient, and deserving of special commenda- 
tion. There are eighteen poems in the volume, 
of which “‘ Silver Chalice,” ‘‘ Everlasting,” “ Ne- 
munie,” “Under the Snow,” “ Nellie’s Prayer 
for Rain,”’ contain sweet and natural pictures of 
life. ‘‘Cynicism” is an excellent reading of a 
somber side of human nature, quite too com- 
mon, and contains in its half humorous, half 
serious tone much admonition for those inclined 
to be censorious and pessimistic. A religious 
fervor glows in all Miss Buckingham writes, and 
natures devoutly given will find sympathetic 
food in her new volume. 


OLD HOMES MADE NEw: being a Collec- 
tion of Plans, Exterior and Interior Views 
illustrating the Alteration and Remodeling of 
several Suburban Kesidences, with Explana- 
tory Text. By William M. Woollett, Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, au- 
thor of “* Villas and Cottages.”’ Long quarto. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. New York: A. J. Bick- 
nell & Co. 

The experience of most men, who have taken 
old houses and converted them into residences 
approximating the modern idea of convenience, 
architecture, etc., is not favorable to such under 
takings, on account of the great expense which 
has generslly attended them, and the dissatisfac- 
tion with what gesult has been ultimately ob- 
tained. Better far, say they, to tear down and 
remove the old hulk entirely than to attempt to 
potter with it. There is no end to the expense. 
You wish to remodel a gable, for instance, and 
think that it is only necessary to take off a few 
boards there, and a timber or so here, but when 
the boards are off, you discover decay and weak- 
ness in the framing, and a general lack of adap- 
tation to your design, and what was at first 
deemed but a small job for carpenter and roofer, 
expands into a big one. Personally, we know 
something about this subject, and are in favor 
of a new erection rather than the extensive mod- 
ification of an old building, unless, to be sure, 
the matter of expense is secondary. Mr. Wool- 
lett’s neat book is a success in one respect: it 
shows how a few tasteful changes or additions, 
which affect but slightly the general form, will 
impart an entirely different appearance to a 
building ; how a bay-window, the extension of 
a cornice, a trifling elevation of the roof, a tower, 
will render what was eeverely plain an object 
on which the eye can rest with gratification. 
Views 2, 5, 10, and 14 are very striking in this 
respect. View 19 shows what can be done in the 
way of imparting to a staid, methodistical 
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house the picturesque beauty of an English cot- 
tage. View 21 shows how the style and finish 
of a modern villa can be imparted to an old- 
fashioned, hip-roofed mansion. 

Mr. Woollett gives us also several desigus of 
interior alteration, with, however, the economi- 
cal idea constantly in mind, to change as little 
as possible the old divisions of the internal area. 
Such a book is much needed; we only regret 
that it was not published long ago. 


LoTos-FLOWERS— Gathered in Sun and 
Shadow. By Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum. 12mo, 
cloth, tinted paper, pp. 205. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 


A simple title this, breathing the aroma of the 


‘sunny Southland, the home of the gifted author. 


Without formal Preface or Introduction, this vol- 
ume opens with a poem entitied “L’Envoi,” to 
which, perhaps, we may attribute the character 
of a dedication, and from certain lines of which 
we may infer that the author gives us, in the 
pages which follow, the best of her thoughts 
crystallized in verse. 

Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum can not be called a 
new candidate for honors poetic. Years ago 
some pieces of hers, like ‘* Dolores,” ‘“‘ Semper 
Fidelis,’ ‘‘ Shady Side,”’ “* Hines ” and ‘* Benny,”’ 
given to the world through the magazine press, 
won attention for their smooth diction, pathos, 
and charming naturalness ; and doubtless there 
are many friends of the poet or of her poetry 
who would gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded to o!tain a collection of her 
verse. We have been treated to u surfeit of 
recent publications, yclept ‘“‘ poetical,’? from 
writers whose names were but first announced to 
the world of literature upon their title-pages, and 
critics have sought in vain through the crude 
metres and awkward phrases for their “ reason 
for being ;’? but when a known writer presents 
us a dainty volume, containing a careful selcc- 
tion from the tolerably long list of subjects 
which her cultured pen has touched upon during 
twenty or more years, we open it with confi- 
dence. Mrs. Ketchum writes for the heart ; her 
sentiment is pathe‘ic, yearning, devotional, and 
there are occasional strains of vivid description 
whose intensity indicates deep knowledge of the 
dramatic phases of life. This, for instance, meets 
the eye in “ La Belle Justine” : 

“But there is blight 
More fearful than the fever of the South; 
A wilder sorrow than the helpless cries 
Of motherless children sobbing in the night; 
A look more terrible than the spirit’s gaze 
Striving to pierce the death film: 

The gray mould 

That settles on the wrung heart’s tattered robes; 
The moan of faith slow perishing amidst 
The trampled flowers of promise ; and the look, 
Stony and cold, which, like a jagged flint, 








Is struck into the soul from eyes that once 
Sent forth the silver shufts of love alone ; 
From these she flies with trembling, pallid lips, 
Stammering a prayer for peace.”’ 


“* Agathos,” written “‘in holy memory of John 
Kemble,” breathes in lyric measure a reverent 
sweetness. When dealing with religious themes, 
Mrs. Ketchum’s pen appears to give clearer ex- 
pression to herself and the poet sweeps her harp 
with a stronger hand ; and to the thoughtful on 
grave subjects, she brings a truthfulness in the 
Christian scheme which must prove encouraging. 


STUDIES IN LUKE. The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke; containing the Original 
Greek Text, with an interlined word-for-word 
English Translation; and a New Version. 
Also an Alphabetical Appendix of Names, 
Weights, Coins, Words and Phrases used in 
the New Testament. By Benjamin Wilson. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cts. 8. R. Wells & Co., 
737 Broadway. 

A marked increase of interest has been observ- 
able among the people during the past two years™ 
in the study of the Bible. This interest has been 
very actively promoted by eminent scholars and 
clergymen in the publication for popular use of 
expositions or commentaries on different por- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments. A sys- 
tematic tone has beer imparted to the study of 
Scripture by what are called the ‘‘ International 
Sunday-school Lessons,”’ whose aim is to general- 
ize the study of particular chapters and writers. 
This plan has been adopted by all the prominent 
Protestant Churches, as one will find by refer- 
ence to the religious organs of large circulation 
among Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopulians, etc., respective- 
ly; cach week a certain chapter or part of a 
chapter being prescribed for study in the Sunday- 
school and at home. All this means the enlight- 
enment of the people in matters of religious be- 
lief and practice. It also shows a growing dis- 
position on the part of the laity or unprofes- 
sional class to learn directly from the written 
Word what they should believe and what they 
should practice as true followers of Christ. 

The motive of the publication of the volume 
above entitled is to make available to the people 
at large the very language in which the New 
Testament was written, and thus to meet the 
desire of every Christian to examine for himself 
what was taught by Christ and His epostles. 
The arrangement eupplies a literal translation of 
the Greek, such translation being interlined so 
that it follows the Greek verbatim: while a ver- 
sion or current translation, based upon the literal 
rendering, is placed in the margin. Valuable 
notes bearing on the original text and the trans- 
lation are given with much fullness, but more 
with the view to render the work philologically 








accurate than to offer a mere commentary on the 
meanings and applications of terms and phrases. 
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A lesson on the letters and pronunciation of the 
Greek alphabet is given for the instruction of 
those unacquainted with the language, so that 
one who familiarizes himself with its forms and 
carefully proceeds in comparing the original with 
the translation, will scon make himself quite 
fluent as a reader. With a grammar at hand, 
the student can pursue his readings critically as 
far as he pleases. 

A great amount of historical, geographical, 
and statistical information is contained in the 
Appendix, and this will be found a very essen- 
tial feature iu the critical study of the text. A 
word should be said with reference to the sin- 
gular freedom from partiality and bias which the 
author has shown in the preparation of the work, 
and which in itself has elicited the warm ap- 
proval of learned clergymen, into whose hands 
the “Emphatic Diaylott’” (from which these 
“Studies ” have been taken) has found its way. 


Neatly printed and well bound, this volume 
commends itself as a model of appropriateness | 


for the purpose of its publication, while the 


within the procurement of every one. 


A NEW ROCKY MOUNTAIN TOURIST. 
Arkansas Valley and San Juan Guide. The 


Tour through the Grain Districts of the Arkan- | 
8 and | 
ansas, | 


sas Valley, and Sheep and Cattle Ran 


y 
Hunting Grounds of South-western 
and the Pleasure Resorts of the Rock 
ains, the Sanitariums, Springs, and 
Fishi 


Mount- 
an Juan 
pepe of 

ird edition, 


Mines, to the Huntin 
Colorado. By J. G. 
folio. 

A very attractive description this of some of 
the most remarkable scenery in North America. 
Aside from its value as a guide to the traveler in 
the Rocky Mountains, it affords exceedingly in- 
teresting reading to stay-at-homes. We never 
tire of glancing through accounts of those won- 
derful regions bordering on White River, the 
Divide, Pike’s Peak, White Sulphur Springs, 
Manitou, and Colorado Springs. Every visitor 
to those sublime regions, if he can write with a 
facile pen, seems inspired to tell us something 
new about them. In this publication Mr. Pang- 


and 
angborn. 


information with regard to the agricultural 


may take advantage of the rich alluvial soil 
spread out in vast tracts along the great rail- 
ways. It is a very attractive picture that he 
offers to our contemplation in the text of te 
work, while the numerous illustrations, many 
of them executed in the highest style of the en- 
graver’s art, not only adorn the text, but also 
render the publication of no mean value in the 
opinion of one who appreciates the artistic. The 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad has kindly 





| price is $3 a year. 


wealth of the land beyond the Mississippi, and | lishing Company, Philadelphia 
{ 2 b " 


is occasionally specific in advising how settlers | 





remembered us in sending to our office the ahove 
publication. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GoLDEN SHorz, for the Sunday-school. By J. 
F. Kinsey. Price 30 cents. Cincinnati: F. W. 
Helmick. Contains 105 pages of hymns and 
songs, with music adapted to the Sunday-school 
and home circle. 


WEATHER REVIEW. The Chief Signal Officer’s 
Report for April indicates an unusual develop 
ment of vegetation throughout the country. 
Particular notes are given under the head of 
“Miscellaneous Phenomena”’’ concerning the 
growth of plant and vine, fruit and grain, at dif- 
ferent points. We miss the customary Synop- 


| sis, an important aid to the editor in present- 
ing the results of our extensive signal service. 


Carsonic OxipeE: Js ita Harmless Anesthetic 
or a Virulent Poison? By Prof. Henry Morton, 


| Ph.D., President of the Stevens Institute of 
very low price at which it is offered brings it | 


Technology, Hoboken, N. J. This carefully- 
prepared essay is replete with notes from emi- 
nent authority bearing upon the topic, with a 
general leaning toward an affirmative answer of 
the second member of the question. 


Tue Gin-Suop, as Illustrated by George Cruik- 


| shank. A pictoria] blast against the alcoholic 


demon. Published by the National Temper- 
ance Society, New York. 


Tue DiscrpLes oF Curist. A Brief History 
of their Rise and Progress, wherein is shown the 
difference between the reformation of sects and 
the complete restoration of Apostolic Christian- 
ity, anc also a connected view of the various 
Reformations of the last three hundred years. 
By John F. Rowe. 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book has again appeared 
among onr exchanges, and we are glad to note 


| that in its stories there is an entire absence of 


any mention of smoking, chewing, or ¢Crinkirg 


born gives to the public a good deal of practical | among the heroes of its stories, and it has kept 


up with its former style in appearance. The 
Godey’s Lady’s Book Pub- 


THe Magazine or Art. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin: Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York. Part I. Price 3 
cents. This new candidate for public favor 
opens well. The illustrations are numerous, 
varied in subject, and in the best style of the 
wood engraver ; while the reading matter is of a 
quality at once high and adapted to interest all 
classes. A good periodical of this sort, offered 
at a low price, has !ong been needed, and we 
doubt not that this will receive a liberal support. 





